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WORDS EASY TO BE UNDERSTOOD 
THE NEED FOR SIMPLIFIED VERSIONS OF SCRIPTURE 


D. H. WALLINGTON 


Some years ago a test was held to discover whether the Revised 
Standard Version was more readily understood than the King James 
Version among American high school students. Perhaps the most 
striking result of this test was that many students failed to under- 
stand many passages in either version.1 From our own limited 
experience we have reason to believe that this is equally true of the 
majority of children in secondary schools in Great Britain also, 
especially those who leave school early. When it is remembered 
that the reading ability of many people actually tends to decrease 
after they have left school, except for those who have developed the 
habit of reading, we must conclude that many if not the large majority 
of adults also find the KJV and RSV difficult to understand in many 
places, Christian workers should remember that they have usually 
benefited from a far better education than most people; even members 
of Christian congregations are far from representative in this matter, 
for they are often largely drawn from professional people and office 
workers, who obviously have much more reason to be proficient in 
reading than the industrial workers typical of modern society. We 
must recognize the fact that many ordinary people read little more 
than the newspaper headlines and sport results; it is therefore not 
surprising if their reading ability is low and the Bible in its traditional 
form is largely unintelligible to them. 

Before considering whether the various modern translations of the 
Bible meet the need, it is important to notice the very wide range of 
people whose interests are concerned. Up to now we have mentioned 
poor readers, both children and adults, in Britain and America; the 
same applies, of course, to native speakers of English in all other 
parts of the world. But there is also the very large number of people 


‘See F. F. Bruce, The English Bible, pp. 199-200. 
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in Africa and Asia who are literate in English, where English is the 
national or trade language. For these people English is often not their 
mother tongue; they will seldom have the opportunity of becoming 
as proficient in English as people in Britain or America, but it will 
still be their chief channel for acquiring education. The importance 
of this category of readers is plain from the considerable programme 
of publications by at least one large publishing house, which is 
producing versions of many of the English classics in various grades 
of simplified English 2 specially for this reading-public, as well as 
for use in schools. 

Various Christian literature agencies also recognise the import- 
ance of this group, but here again the inadequacy of the traditional 
versions of Scripture is evident. For example, the Scripture Gift 
Mission has found that both the KJV and ERV versions present 
difficulty to readers in Africa and Asia, and is seeking ways of 
overcoming the problem. 


The difficulty of modern versions 


There are of course many modern versions which are far clearer 
than the KJV or even the RSV, for example the famous version by 
J. B. Phillips and the New English Bible. Yet it may surprise some 
to learn that these versions are often more difficult for those with 
little education than the RSV and KJV. In modern versions a large 
number of words have been introduced, which are more difficult for 
the new literate and the poor reader than the many simple words 
used in the older versions, in particular the KJV. For example, let us 
look at 1 Cor. 14:9, from which the title of this article has been 
taken, in the various versions: 


KJV: So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be under- 
stood, how shall it be known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into 
the air. 


RSV: So with yourselves; if you in a tongue utter speech that is not in- 
telligible, how will anyone know what you say? For you will be 
speaking into the air. 


Phillips: So, in your case, unless you make intelligible sounds with your 
“tongue” how can anyone know what you are talking about? You 
might just as well be addressing an empty room! 


NEB: In the same way if your ecstatic utterance yields no precise meaning, 
how can anyone tell what you are saying? You will be talking into 
the air. 


Now I admit at once that the KJV here does not give the modern 
reader the proper sense of the passage, but it does use words which 








2 New Method Supplementary Readers, Longmans Simplified English Series, Bridge 
Series and other Graded Supplementary Readers: Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
London. These series are intended for Secondary Schools and adult students. 
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are short and simple. The RSV remains fairly close, but introduces 
the word ‘intelligible’; Phillips does the same and also uses the word 
‘address’ for ‘speak’; the NEB uses the relatively difficult words: 
‘ecstatic’, ‘utterance’, ‘yield’, and ‘precise’. Of course all these 
‘difficult’ words are perfectly good in themselves and offer no 
difficulty to the well educated reader, but it is a fact that they do 
make the Bible difficult for the less proficient reader to understand. 


Other difficulties 


It would be wrong to give the impression that the only difficulty 
for poor readers consists in difficult words. Even simple words can 
be difficult if used in an unusual sense, as for example the word 
‘tongue’ in the examples above, or the word ‘flesh’ as used in Paul's 
Epistles. In order to be clear a common word must normally be used in 
its common sense. 

Another important point is that sentences should be simple, and 
if possible fairly short. A sentence with a large number of subordinate 
clauses, or a sentence in which the logical order is inverted can be 
difficult even if all the words are simple. 

Further, not only should the words and the sentences be simple, 
but the thoughts behind the words should be clearly expressed, other- 
wise the simplest words and expressions remain very difficult to 
understand. Often a deceptively simple phrase needs expanding. Take 
for example the passage from 2 Pet. 1:19 “until... the morning star 
rises in your hearts” (RSV); in this case The New English Bible 
is much clearer when it renders “until... the morning star arises to 
illuminate your minds.” Of course the word ‘illuminate’ is not suitable 
for a simple version and the change from ‘hearts’ to ‘minds’ is a 
matter of the best rendering of the Greek word in question; the 
important point at the moment is that the apparently simple prep- 
osition ‘in’ is almost meaningless or even misleading, while the NEB 
rendering makes good sense. Some may object that a translator may 
not go so far as to expand such vague expressions, but while an 
educated reader may be able to guess the meaning of such phrases, 
the poor reader will simply be puzzled and frustrated. There are 
many such vague ambiguous expressions in the traditional versions, 
and even in most modern versions. 


Levels of English 


Even when it is clearly seen that the language of the Bible must 
be simplified for many people, there is a further question: is one 
simplified version sufficient? In teaching English, use is normally 
made of a series of graded readers, beginning with those of a very 
simple nature and increasing in difficulty until a good standard of 
literary English is reached. If it were true that every student worked 
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through every grade and reached the top, there would be little need 
for a simplified version of the Bible at all, except for schools. But 
there is considerable evidence that many children and foreign students 
never reach the highest grades in English reading. This means that 
the English-reading public includes a number of different grades 
of reading ability: a rather small proportion can read a fairly high 
standard of English such as J. B. Phillips translation, and a great many 
more will be able to read much simpler English such as Kingsley 
Williams’ version; but there is reason to believe that there will be 
quite a considerable number who cannot even understand a version 
such as that of Kingsley Williams really well, especially in Africa 
and Asia. 

Just as a speaker needs to adjust his style to his audience, taking 
into account their age and education, so, I believe, should a trans- 
lation be adjusted to its readers; it is therefore necessary for the 
translator to be clear in his own mind for whom he is translating, 
and to make sure that he only uses words and expressions which will 
be understood among that group of people. (If he does not, his 
translation will simply be on his own level of language, which is 
seldom the same as that of the people for whom he is writing). Only 
practical experience and investigation can reveal how many versions 
in English (or any other language) will be necessary before all 
speakers of the language are catered for. Of course, there are not 
only grades but also regional differences in the English spoken 
by different groups; in some cases these may not be important enough 
to warrant special versions, but such differences should be borne in 
mind by anyone translating for a specific group, and if necessary 
special editions of a version may be produced to reflect differing 
usages. 


Existing simplified versions 

The need for simplified versions has already been seen by a 
number of people, and various attempts have been made to supply the 
need. The following articles in this number deal with several simplified 
versions which are in process of being made both in English and 
in other languages. As the field is rather large, however, I will here 
briefly touch on four other major efforts in the English language, 
in particular mentioning some reasons why they have not yet com- 
pletely met the needs. We are quite conscious that there may be 
other versions worthy of mention which have not come to our notice. 


The Bible in Basic English. This version is, as far as we know, 
the only complete Bible in a simplified form of English, which fact 
alone entitles it to distinction; moreover, it was translated out of 
the original Hebrew and Greek. However, its main and rather serious 
defect is the artificial nature of Basic English; while Basic English 
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is composed of the 850 commonest English words (though the Bible 
in Basic English contains 150 more special Bible words), this 
number is kept so low by using less than twenty verbs! This leads 
to a very artificial form of the English language, for example ‘get 
money for’ instead of ‘sell’ and ‘give us whatever may be our request’ 
instead of ‘do for us whatever we ask you’. Such expressions are 
not only awkward and ambiguous, but are often quite unnecessary, 
for verbs such as ‘ask’ and ‘sell’ and many others are normally learned 
very soon. It is really remarkable that the translators have succeeded 
in making a readable translation of the Bible at all under such 
restrictions. It should be added that although the ingenuity with 
which they have solved some difficult passage may occasionally be 
of value to other translators, this version provides a very misleading 
basis for translation into other languages, since most languages out- 
side the Indo-European family tend to express events more or less 
consistently by verbs. The artificial simplicity of this translation for 
English readers can thus prove a very great delusion to someone 
translating in a language in which practically all events must come 
out as verbs and not as nouns. 


The New Testament: A New Translation in Plain English, by Charles 
Kingsley Williams. A review of this excellent version occurs later 
in this number. Here, however, it may be useful to point out that 
although it is based mainly on the 1500 commonest words in English, * 
this does not always ensure that these words are used in their basic 
meanings nor that the thought structure has been equally simplified. 
If it were revised in the light of these two principles it would be 
even easier for readers of poor ability. Even so, it is probably the 
most widely usable and understood version in the English language, 
for while it uses a relatively simple standard of English, the style 
is at the same time acceptable to well educated people also. As already 
indicated, however, there is a group which requires something even 
simpler. 


Inspired Letters of the New Testament, prepared by Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach. 4 This is undoubtedly the simplest version of the Epistles 
yet available. Compare Rom. 1:1-4 in Laubach’s version and in that 
of Kingsley Williams: 


3One might here add that the whole basis for compiling such ‘“word-lists” is full of 
difficulties, and they should be used with much discretion. The basic vocabulary of 
different groups of English-speaking people is bound to vary. Again, spoken as well 
as written language should be taken into account. For example, apparently the word 
‘belt’ does not occur in the word-list used by Kingsley Williams (hence “leather 
band” Mk. 1:6); but although this word may not be one of the commonest on the 
basis of a word-count in a given amount of material, it is surely known by the large 
majority of English-speakers, even if only in everyday conversation; unless I am 
very much mistaken it is certainly better known than the word ‘substance’ which 
does appear to be on the list! 


*Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York and Toronto, 1956. 





Kingsley Williams 

Paul, a slave of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle, set apart for the 
good news of God (which God 
promised in past times through his 
prophets in the holy scriptures) con- 
cerning his Son (who, as man, was 
born of David's line, and was ap- 
pointed Son of God with power 
according to the Spirit of holiness, 
Jesus Christ our Lord by resur- 
rection from the dead). 


D. H. WALLINGTON 


Laubach 


I, Paul, am a servant of Jesus Christ. 
He called me to be His apostle. He 
selected me to tell the Good News 
of God. Long ago God promised 
this Good News in the holy writings 
of His prophets. It is the Good 
News about His Son Jesus. Jesus 
came as a man through the family 
of David. He was declared the Son 
of God, He had the power of the 
Holy Spirit. This was made plain 








when He rose from the dead. 


As may be seen the syntax of Laubach’s version is very much 
simpler indeed. However, there is the danger of monotony because 
of the string of very simple sentences. Also, strangely enough, he 
occasionally uses words of an unnecessarily high level, e.g. ‘select’ 
in the first verse. Thirdly, and most serious of all, is the fact that 
this version is in many places not exegetically sound, so that it must 
be used with the greatest caution. 


The Translator’s Translation, published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. This is the version printed in the B.F.B.S. Greek- 
English Diglot. It has been specially prepared for English-speaking 
nationals of African and Asian countries etc. by a team of experienced 
missionaries, after which it has been checked for accuracy by the 
most competent scholars. The purpose of the version is to make the 
sense of the Greek text as plain as possible without sacrificing the 
slightest degree of accuracy and precision in rendering. It should, 
therefore, be an ideal tool for students and translators, but is naturally 
not on the same level of simplicity as the other versions mentioned in 
this issue. Up to now only the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and John 
have been published, but the General Epistles are due to appear 
shortly. It is hoped that an article on the Diglot series will appear in 
The Bible Translator in due course. 


Other languages 


This article has been chiefly concerned with English versions of 
Scripture. However, much of what has been said applies in one way 
or another to the Scriptures in many other languages. All languages 
which have a history of literary style and which have translations 
of the Bible dating back for fifty years or more probably face similar 
problems; there are likely to be sections of the language community 
who do not properly understand the language of the standard 
versions of the Bible. This is certainly true of Dutch, French and 
Spanish, as is obvious from the articles which follow, but it probably 
applies to many languages in Africa and Asia also, although in each 
case the problems wili be different. 
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Even in pioneer translations it may be wise to check on the level 
st. of language being used by the informants or national translators; a 
He good informant or translator is bound to be a man of far more than 
= average intelligence and often education also. It is therefore possible 





me that he uses words and expressions, in fact a literary style, above 
od the heads of some of his people, although perfectly unconscious of 
sus the fact. 
ily Finally we trust that the following articles will greatly stimulate 
“ attention to this very important matter of providing Scriptures in 
sin the kind of language which can be understood by the masses of people 
in every land who can only read simple material. As yet most of the 
ch projects mentioned are only in the experimental stage, and there is 
oe probably much room for improvement. It would be very useful if the 
he versions already produced could be tested out in many different 
+t’ countries and thus much valuable information gained. Therefore, both 
at the Bible Societies concerned and the Editor of The Bible Translator 
at will be interested to learn of reactions to the simplified versions dis- 
cussed in this issue. 
jn 
k- 
ng 1 CORINTHIANS 13 
ed IN THE VERSION BY C. KINGSLEY WILLIAMS 
he I may speak with the tongues of men and of angels, yet if I have 
he not love, I am a noisy gong or a sounding cymbal. I may have the gift 
he of prophecy and understand all secrets and all knowledge, and I may 
id, have all faith so as to move mountains, yet if I have not love, I am 
ly nothing. I may give away all I have to the poor; and I may give my 
™ body to be burnt, yet if I have not love, I gain by it nothing. 
hn Love is patient and kind; love does not envy; love has no loud 
vel words in her mouth, no swelling thoughts in her heart; is not rude 
= nor self-seeking nor easily angry; does not count up her wrongs; 
finds no pleasure in evil done to others, but delights in goodness. Love 
always forgives, always believes, always hopes, always bears pa- 
tiently. Love never dies; but as for prophecy it will come to an end; 
of as for tongues they will cease; as for knowledge it will come to an 
ay end. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part, but when that 
jes which is complete has come, then that which is in part shall come 
ns to an end. 
ar When I was a child I spoke like a child, I felt like a child, I 
ity thought like a child. But when I became a man, I put away childish 
rd things. For now we see only dark shapes in a looking-glass; but 
nd then face to face. Now I know in part, but then I shall know as fully 
ly as | am known. So, then, faith and hope and love remain, these three; 
ch but the greatest of them is love. 
See the review on p. 204. 












































THE TRUE SERVANT 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
ANNIE CRESSMAN 


A simplified English version of the Gospel of St. Mark has 
recently been printed. The first edition has been sold out. It might 
have seemed unnecessary that another English version be made 
when over one hundred translations already exist. However, in this 
article I will try to explain why and how The True Servant, Mark's 
Story of Jesus, has been published.! 


The need for a simplified version 


In the Tchien area of interior Liberia where I have been in 
missionary work, at least fourteen different small tribes are located. 
Work had been done in translating Scripture portions into one of 
the dialects, the Tchien. But when we gathered believers together 
from all of the area for Bible Conferences we found it best to speak 
in simple English and have interpreters for those who could not 
follow us. Some of the students in the Study Classes had learned 
to read a little English, the official language of Liberia. These tried 
to read from the regular texts but the missionary teacher had to spend 
much time in being a ‘live’ dictionary, giving the meaning of hard 
words in order to teach Bible Truth. 

The need was apparent for Bible Study Courses in simple English. 
After the first one was prepared and distributed requests began to 
come for other courses on this level. So we had simple English study 
courses based on a difficult English version of the Bible. Why not 
go a step further? If the study course needed to be reduced to easier 
reading, then why not reduce the level of English in the Scriptures 
to where the students can read with understanding and enjoy it. This 
would relate the study more closely with the Bible and eliminate much 
unnecessary teaching time. 

However, would there be enough demand to warrant spending time 
translating Scripture into simple English? Translation work on Scrip- 
tures into Tchien dialect was very absorbing and gratifying. To see 
a national read the Gospel in “his own mother tongue”, the channel 
leading most directly to the reader's heart was a thrill. But what shall 
be done to meet the need of the Tribe of New Literates in English? 
These will never be reached by Tchien translations. It will be a long 
time before any reach the level in which existing English translations 
are written, and most of them never will. They are scattered all over 
Liberia and are multiplying in numbers rapidly. Since all education 
is in English and the government has organized and is financing a 


1 Published by the Full Gospel Publishing House, Toronto, Canada: Ist edition 1959, 


2nd edition 1960; 25c. per copy, reduction on large orders. Also available from 
Assemblies of God Literature Department, Cape Palmas, Liberia. 
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National Literacy Campaign with emphasis on English there is great 
prestige to the official language. Secular literature is being prepared 
for them but no Scriptures. In my estimation this constituted a strong 
enough reason to consider the issue seriously. What did others think? 

An editorial in “The African Challenge”, a Christian monthly 
magazine published by the Sudan Interior Mission in Nigeria, re- 
vealed what some in other parts of Africa thought. The column dis- 
cussed the remark made by a national there who expressed the 
feeling that “If the Bible were written in the kind of English we 
speak then we would understand what we read.” The editorial went 
on to say that some Bible Society might be encouraged to do some- 
thing about a simplified English version. 

Further to this, during my furlough in Canada later, two requests 
for simple English Gospels for Indians came to my attention, one 
from missionaries working in Arizona in Southern U.S.A., and an- 
other from Northern Canada. 

On consultation with our Missionary Secretary I was encouraged 
to proceed with preparation of the Gospel of St. Mark and given 
assurance that the Missions Department would publish it. I sent this 
information and a tentative draft of the first chapter to Dr. E. A. Nida, 
Versions Secretary of the American Bible Society, inquiring whether 
anything on this level had been published previously. If not, would 
his department assist in checking and in general preparation of the 
work. Dr. Nida replied, “Go ahead.” He encouraged the Missions 
Department to publish stating that such a version would meet a need in 
Latin American countries and elsewhere. Thus, the work on a new 
translation was officially authorized and launched. 


The search for words 


Some difficulties general to any translation work were encounter- 
ed. I did not need to work with an informant, which made for more 
rapid progress than translating into a native dialect. Nevertheless, 
great care had to be taken in choosing terms which would say what 
God said and yet be easily understood by the reader. In doing this 
translation work or in any writing I find it very helpful to keep 
the reader “‘sitting” in front of me while my pencil is “talking” to him. 

Having no knowledge of Greek and, therefore, no access to the 
original text, I followed the textual content of the King James 
and Revised Standard Versions. I referred to a number of modern 
English translations, all of which, when first published, were heralded 
as the most reliable. I also studied commentaries which had been 
recommended, carefully, and kept a good dictionary handy. But some- 
times all of these defied my search for expressions I needed. 

Then I remembered that “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.” I believed that the same Spirit of God who moved upon 
patriarchs, prophets and evangelists to record His sacred message, 
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could inspire my heart and mind to grasp the true meaning of that 
wonderful revelation. While I studied words carefully, I battled with 
ideas and general concepts as a whole. As I prayed, I sought to feel 
the predicaments of unfortunate humanity. I longed to walk with 
Jesus and to know Him more personally in His sorrows and sufferings. 
I prayed much for mental illumination but desired more earnestly 
spiritual communication to my heart assuring His guiding presence 
with me. Thus, the Spirit of God put meaning into hard expressions 
and gave courage and confidence to proceed. 


The level of English 


One question was, “How simple shall this translation be?’ The 
people for whom it was to be made are adults. The words must be 
simple but the thoughts and ideas must not be childish. I wanted 
this to be considered the Bible, not merely a story. 

It seemed advisable to retain some of the formal terms such as 
‘sabbath, worship, glory, priest, and sacrifices.’ These along with 
names would have to be learned. In some cases reducing it to easy 
English words would have been very inadequate or it would have 
requested lengthy explanatory clauses in the text or as a footnote. 
I decided against either of these methods. Some of these terms must 
be taken care of by teaching. 

Then, also, some of the readers I had in mind had already found 
a satisfactory explanation for these religious terms. Meeting them in 
the new translation would identify the new translation as being 
actually the Bible. 

Idiomatic terms which would add color locally had to be avoided. 
“Liberian English’ varies greatly in the different areas of Liberia 
and was certainly not to be considered in a publication aimed to meet 
the need of those beyond its borders. For the people of our area it 
would have been meaningful to render Mark 2:2, “Plenty people 
packed up together one time! (‘One time’ means ‘at once’.) The 
house was full-up proper. (‘Proper’ means ‘altogether’ or ‘really’.) 
No small place was left again. They even hid the door. The thing 
make them do so it be, Jesus was talking God palaver.”’ But re- 
membering others not in our area, I decided to stay with what | 
consider a more normal English and put, “Many came together right 
away. The house was full. There was no more room, not even out- 
side near the door. Jesus was telling them God's message.” 


Purpose achieved 


And now that The True Servant is in print and has started to 
circulate, I find that the purpose for which it was made is being 
accomplished, at least in part. Missionary teachers using it in schools 
have appreciated it as it can be put into the hands of young Africans 
and they go right through it easily. An evangelist of many years, 
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now a pastor and a student in one of the Bible Schools, told me 
he read it all through in one day and was pleased to be able to do 
so. “If we had all of the Bible in that kind of English,” he said, ‘we 
would not need any Bible Schools. It is trying to read so many hard 
English words that makes a person weak.” Information comes from 
the Missions department to that say it has been well accepted by the 
people in Canada. This gives it a new angle. A missionary leaves 
Canada to go to Africa to make translations for the Africans; but 
by one of those translations Canadians are better able to understand 
God's message! 

And I hope that by the time the second edition is sold out, much 
evidence will prove that one more English version has been justified, 
for the message of God ‘‘shall be to all people”. 


SOME COMMENTS 


ON MARK IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH 
D. H. WALLINGTON 


Miss Cressman is not the first to have attempted a version in 
simplified English specially designed for literates in English on the 
mission field; the excellent version by Kingsley Williams ! is already 
well known. However, there is quite a difference in the level of 
Miss Cressman's version and that of Kingsley Williams, and in order 
that readers may appreciate this, we print side by side the first 
eight verses of the Gospel of Mark in the two versions: 


Kingsley Williams Cressman 


1 This is the beginning of the good news 
about Jesus Christ, God's Son. 2? The 
prophets wrote about it this way. 


1The beginning of the good news of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
2It is written in the prophet Isaiah, 
Behold! I send my messenger 
before thy face 
To prepare the way for thee. 
3 The voice of a man crying aloud 
in the wilds, 
Make ready the way of the Lord, 
Make his paths straight. 


“God said, ‘See, I send my mes- 
senger ahead of you. He shall make 
the way ready.’ ?A voice calls out 
in the wilderness, ‘Make the way 
ready for the Lord. Make the road 
straight for him.’ ” 






































‘And so it was: John the Baptist ap- 
peared in the wilds, and proclaimed 
repentance and baptism for forgiveness 
of sins; 5and the whole of Judea went 
out to him, and all the people of 
Jerusalem; and were baptized by him in 
the river Jordan, confessing their sins. 

®John wore a cloth of camel's hair, and 


‘John baptized people in the wilderness. 
He told them to repent and be baptized 
so that God would forgive their sins. 
5 All the people from the land of Judea 
and the city of Jerusalem went out to 
John. He baptized them in the Jordan 
River when they confessed their sins. 

6 John wore clothes made of camel's hair 


. The New Testament, A New Translation in Plain English, London, S.P.C.K. and 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1952. See the article by Kingsley Williams in TBT 3.61 


(April, 1952), and the review at the end of this issue. 
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about his waist a leather band, and he’ and a leather belt. He ate locusts and 


ate locusts and wild honey. wild honey. 
7 And this was his proclamation, THe told the people, “Another person 
A stronger one than I comes will come after me who is greater than 
after me; I am. I am not good enough to bend 
I am not fit to bend down and down and untie his shoe strings for him. 
untie his sandal-straps. 81 have baptized you with water, but he 


SI have baptized you with water will baptize you with the Holy Spirit.” 
But he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit. 


A comparison between these two versions of the same passage 
will reveal that Miss Cressman has simplified in several directions 
to a greater extent than Kingsley Williams. For example, it may be 
noticed that in verse 2 the impersonal passive “It is written” has 
been altered to the concrete “The prophets wrote” though some may 
regret the omission of ‘Isaiah’, while the plural form ‘‘prophets’’ is 
not quite accurate; also the words “God said’ have been supplied 
to make plain the subject of the prophecy. In verse 4 ‘‘proclaim”’ is 
replaced by the verb “tell”, and the nouns ‘repentance’ and “baptism” 
have been replaced by the simpler verb forms. In verse 5 it is made 
plain that Judea is a land and Jerusalem a city. In verse 7 the vague 
word “one” is more concretely rendered as “another person”, while 
the rather condensed structure of the sentence is expanded by the 
use of a relative clause. These are just a few of the differences that 
strike one. It is obvious that Miss Cressman’s version is therefore 
even simpler than that of Kingsley Williams, and far more so than 
any of the major English versions such as the A.V., R.V., or R.S.V., 
though there is some sacrifice of scholarly precision, as for example, 
in verse 3 “a voice” instead of “the voice”. 

There is yet another simplified version of the Gospel of Mark, 
by Frances Noble Phair. 2 This was primarily intended for children 
in the United States, not adults on the mission field; however, despite 
this fact, there are many similarities, and anyone interested in doing 
further work in this field would do well to consult Mrs. Phair's 
version also. It might be said that the syntax of Miss Cressman’s 
version is often simpler than that of Mrs. Phair, but that Mrs. Phair 
has sometimes succeeded in finding a simpler expression for some 
difficult word or passage. 

It should also be mentioned that Miss Cressman has made a 
number of improvements in the second edition, and these often prove 
of interest to the translator for they show better solutions to difficul- 
ties or reveal snags that needed to be overcome. In the rest of this 
article we shall consider a number of features of Miss Cressman’s 
translation from the viewpoint of the translator who is interested 
in producing a similar sort of version. 


2 The Good News by Mark, Easy English Edition, Chicago, Moody Press. See the 
article by. Mrs. Phair, TBT 2.128ff (July 1951). 
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THE TRUE SERVANT: SOME COMMENTS 


Vocabulary 


Special biblical words. Words which belong to the special 
religious and cultural setting of the Bible are always a problem for 
the translator, and especially so when the aim is to produce a simple 
version. Miss Cressman has chosen to retain many of these, such as 
prophet, scribe, Pharisee, Sadducee, sabbath, disciple, sinner, repent. 
Miss Cressman has explained in her article why she did this, and if 
the readers for whom the version is intended are in a position to 
receive instruction, this may be the best solution. However, it might 
increase the value of the book if there were a glossary which ex- 
plained the meaning of these technical terms, as Kingsley Williams 
has done in his version, Mrs. Phair used footnotes, and this is another 
possibility, though less suitable for new literates. 

Some of these words have been simplified. For example, “‘syna- 
gogue” has been rendered “‘meeting-house”. We wonder if it would 
not be possible to simplify more of these terms without serious loss 
of accuracy e.g. “prophet—God's messenger’, “scribe—Jew who 
knew God's book”, ‘‘Pharisee—strict Jew’’, ““Sadducee—clever Jew”, 
“sabbath—Day of Worship”, ‘“disciple—follower”, ‘‘sinner—bad 
person”, ‘repent—have a change of heart” and so on. Even though 
there are objections to such renderings, we feel they may be out- 
weighed by the increase in communication for the uninformed reader. 
On the other hand one simplification by Miss Cressman hardly 
seems adequate, ‘fast—not eat for a certain time” (2:18). The specif- 
ically religious connotation of fasting in this case seems to be lost; 
perhaps one might add “to please God”. 


Other difficult words. Quite a number of other more or less 
difficult words have been simplified, for example ‘“tempted—tried to 
make him sin” (1:13), “convulse—jerk about” (1:26); sometimes the 
whole sentence has to be recast, e.g. “This is the heir” (12:7, RSV) 
becomes “The garden (i.e. the vineyard) will belong to this one 
when his father dies.” 

The words “adultery” and ‘‘fornication’’ have been retained; these 
constitute a very difficult problem, especially in 7:21-22 where they 
occur in a long list and therefore cannot well be rendered periphrasti- 
cally (though the Bible in Basic English does so). However, if such 
words are retained it increases the need for a glossary. Further, in 
the first edition such rather difficult words as ‘‘persecution’’, “report” 
and ‘‘control” occurred, but these have been replaced; now only a 
few words remain which seem unnecessarily difficult e.g. “wilderness” 
(1:3), “scold” (10:13), “colt” (11:2). 


Words used in an unusual sense 


A problem which can easily escape our attention is the fact that 
very common well-known words sometimes occur in a very unusual 
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sense, especially in expressions to which we have become accustomed, 
In the first edition there were quite a number of examples of this: 
“try” meaning tempt, “fix” meaning mend, “the word’ meaning the 
Gospel, “thorns” meaning weeds, “‘fruit’’ meaning ears of grain, “part” 
meaning district, ‘“but’’ meaning except, “watch” meaning keep awake. 
Examples of phrases are: “have them catch” meaning ‘order to 
catch” (6:17), “give thanks” meaning to thank, “in my name”, a 
difficult phrase to render differently but often meaning something 
like ‘for my sake’ (9:37, 41, but not 9:39). Many of these have been 
rendered in a more straightforward way in the second edition (but 
notably not “in my name’’). The difficult phrase “rise from the dead” 
has been rendered ‘rise from death”; this does not seem to us ideal, 
but we are not aware of a better alternative. A slightly different kind 
of problem is posed by the expression “when the cock crows” (13:35); 
in the second edition this has been altered to “when the rooster 
crows’! Mrs. Phair renders “at dawn’, and we feel that this is the 
best solution, although ‘daybreak’ might be simpler than ‘dawn’. 

In this process of simplification one must be careful not to use 
expressions which although simple can give a wrong impression. 
For example, in the first edition one finds the sentence: “She came 
and fell down before him" (7:25)! In the second edition ‘fell down” 
has been amended to “knelt down”. Similarly we are not sure that 
the rendering: “Any person who takes a child like this in my name,..." 
(9:37) is entirely happy; “take” could here mean “steal”. However, 
there are remarkably few such instances in Miss Cressman’s version, 
especially in the second edition. 

There are a few expressions which sound rather odd, at least to 
English ears, for example ‘strong orders” (1:27), “big people” mean- 
ing chief people (6:21), “big work" meaning a sign or miracle (8:11). 
Or again, we feel that the use of the phrase “small houses’ for the 
structures that Peter suggests building during the Transfiguration 
(9:5) can bring a ludicrous picture to mind - perhaps not in parts of 
Africa, but certainly in most western lands. If these expressions are 
clearly understood by the local people for whom the version is in- 
tended, as is doubtless the case with Miss Cressman’s version, they 
are justified, but it would be good if expressions could be found which 
are acceptable to as wide a public as possible; or alternatively special 
editions of the translation could be produced for different areas. 


Simplification of sentences 

Perhaps even more important than the simplification of words 
and phrases is simplification and clarification of whole sentences. This 
includes more than ensuring that sentences are short and of simple 
grammatical structure; the meaning itself must be simply expressed; 
if necessary words must be added to make explicit ideas that are 
only implicit; proper names often need class words attached to make 
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plain whether they refer to people, countries, towns, rivers etc. It is 
clear from the passage quoted at the beginning of these comments 
that Miss Cressman has not been afraid to do all these things, which 
is one of the main reasons why her version is so much simpler than 
even that of Kingsley Williams. 

Of course amplification has its dangers. For example I am not 
quite sure that it is necessary or justified to render Mk. 2:27-28: 
“The sabbath was not made to rule over man. Man was made to rule 
over the sabbath. 28 So you see, the Son of man rules also over the 
sabbath.” The use of the verb “rule” in v. 28 is good, but it is not 
accurate in v. 27. Or again, in the first edition, Mk. 13:14 was rendered 
as follows: “Let the one who reads this, understand. False gods are 
bad and spoil people’s minds. Daniel, the prophet, said that the time 
would come when false gods would be set up to be worshipped where 
the true God should be worshipped.” This has now been amended 
to: ‘“Let the one who reads this, understand. Daniel the prophet, said 
that the time would come when they do terrible things in the holy 
place.” But there are very few places in which Miss Cressman seems 
to have gone too far; in general even where the text has been ex- 
panded it truly represents the meaning of the original and makes it 
plainer. Take for example Mk. 7:6: “Jesus said to them, “Isaiah spoke 
the truth about you deceitful people! You are acting a lie. What 
Isaiah said about you has been written. He said,...”. Or again 
Mk. 8:36: ‘““What good does it do for a man if he gets the whole 
world for himself and then because of it loses his life?” Here the 
addition of “because of it’’ certainly makes the meaning plainer. 

Sometimes Miss Cressman has found it necessary to simplify some 
metaphor. For example in Mk. 1:17: “Jesus said to them, “Come with 
me, then the work I will give you will be to catch people.” These 
are a few instances to show the kinds of difficulties which have been 
removed from the path of the new literate in his struggle to read 
and understand the Bible. 


The quality of the translation 


The reviewer is not a New Testament scholar, and is not in a 
position to pass a responsible judgement on the accuracy of the trans- 
lation. However, our impression is that Miss Cressman’s version is 
basically reliable. Since she took the AV as her starting point, her 
version mostly follows the Textus Receptus rather than modern 
editions of the Greek text. In some ways this is to be regretted, but 
on the other hand it has the advantages that in circles where the AV 
is still used, the simplified version can be used alongside it without 
causing extra complications. 

In the first edition there were one or two pa~sages which were 
either misleadingly or inadequately translated. For example Mk. 8:34: 
“If any person wants to come with me, then he must leave all his 
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own matters, and must take up his cross and come after me.” This 
is now rather better rendered: “If any person wants to come with 
me, then he must leave what he himself wants to do,...”. Similarly 
other weaknesses have been removed. Doubtless there are still some 
imperfections, but these are in our opinion nothing compared with 
the immense gain of being comprehensible for even very poor readers 
of English. To what advantage is it to gain all the accuracy in the 
world if you lose your reader! 

In our opinion Miss Cressman has done an outstanding piece of 
pioneer translation work in the English language, and we are con- 
vinced that her version deserves the widest possible use amongst 
the thousands of English-speaking people both on the mission field 
and in the homelands who, for one reason or another, find other 
versions only half intelligible. We believe that with certain modifi- 
cations it would be excellent for use in the lower classes of many 
schools, and earnestly hope that education authorities will see that 
such a version is far more preferable than the AV Bibles which are 
still so frequently used. 

The booklet is well produced. The print is in large clear black 
type. The text is divided into sections, each with a heading in smaller 
italic print so that it does not dominate the biblical text. Within each 
section the text is further divided into short paragraphs, which is 
a distinct advantage for children and new literates. The verse numbers 
are printed in the same letter as the text, and so reference to particular 
verses is easy. There are a dozen simple black and white illustrations 
taken from the special series made available by the American Bible 
Society. 

Miss Cressman is continuing the work, and the Gospel of John 
is due to appear shortly; this and other books will be published by 
the American Bible Society. Moreover Miss Cressman will be working 
in close cooperation with Dr. Bratcher of the Bible Society, who will 
give assistance from the Greek. This combination of scholarship and 
practical missionary experience should result in a version which is 
both very simple and at the same time as reliable as is possible in 
conjunction with such a degree of simplicity. It is our hope and prayer 
that this version will thus be used by God to reveal Christ to the 
hearts and minds of many who are unable to understand adequately 
any of the existing versions of Scripture. 
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LA VERSION POPULAR 


A NEW VERSION IN SIMPLIFIED SPANISH 
WILLIAM L. WONDERLY 


“I was reading from the Epistle to the Romans, in the traditional 
Spanish version, to the janitor of our church, but he seemed not to 
be able to follow it well enough to maintain interest. Then I tried 
reading to him from the Versidn Popular of the same Epistle. Almost 
immediately his interest quickened, and he began to comment on 
passages he had not understood before and to ask questions about 
others. I would like to give copies of the available portions in this 
version to each pastor in my city, and to encourage them to use 
them among the uneducated people with whom they may work.” 
So ran the enthusiastic comments of a minister in an industrial 
city of Mexico recently. 

Several years ago the American Bible Society published a tentative 
edition of the Gospel of Luke in simple Spanish, now called the 
Versién Popular or Popular Spanish version, designed primarily for 
people with limited education and knowledge of the language. This 
was followed by the Epistle to the Romans in a similar form. Neither 
of these publications has yet been made the object of any intensive 
promotion, partly because of the desire not to confuse the evangelical 
public on the eve of the appearance of the long-awaited revision of 
the Reina-Valera Bible—a project that is now completed and which 
was published in 1960. However, in spite of the limited publicity 
accorded these two Scripture portions in Popular Spanish, they have 
been enthusiastically received by several groups, and have gone 
through a number of modest editions. In view of the need for this 
version and the interest that has been shown in it, the American Bible 
Society has now embarked upon the preparation of the entire New 
Testament in it. Mark and Acts are currently in preparation and will 
probably be published as separate portions, with work continuing 
meanwhile on further New Testament materials. 


For whom intended 


The Popular Spanish version is to be offered primarily to persons 
who are newly literate or who, though accustomed to reading, have 
an inadequate knowledge of literary Spanish as used in the traditional 
versions. Such persons are found especially among the rural Spanish- 
speaking groups, the proletarian groups in the cities, and bilingual 
Indians. There is of course also needed in Spanish a free-flowing 
version of the Scriptures in contemporary language for the educated 
reader who is unaccustomed to the traditional versions—something 
on the order of the New English Bible or of the J.B. Phillips version 
of the New Testament in Modern English. This, however, is not the 
need which the Versidén Popular is intended to fulfil, but rather that 
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of something on the level of people of more limited background, many 
of whom are entering the churches but who cannot read the Scrip- 
tures with the needed degree of understanding. It is hoped that this 
version will be useful both to new converts and to Christians of 
longer standing who have difficulty in reading with comprehension 
the traditional versions, and that it may also prove a tool for 
evangelism among people of these groups. 

It is not intended, of course, that the Popular Spanish version 
displace the Reina-Valera for church use. Its function is definitely 
auxiliary, even though there are situations where it should prove a 
useful aid in explaining the content of the Scripture message. But the 
public reading of the Bible, in the worship services of most of Latin 
America’s evangelical churches, fulfils what is in effect the function 
of a liturgy; and liturgical language is characteristically resistant to 
change and modernization. Hence it is to be expected that the 
traditional versions will continue to be used in this semi-liturgical 
manner in the churches in preference to anything that may be pro- 
duced in a more modern type of Spanish. The Popular Spanish 
version, therefore, is not designed to replace the Reina-Valera but to 
serve as a stepping stone to it for those whose literary background 
is limited. 

As to its use among the Indian groups, there are of course many 
of these, including ones that are considered to be bilingual, who can 
understand the Scriptures better in their Indian language than in 
Spanish; however, there are those among them who are reaching out 
for the national language for the prestige and socio-economic advan- 
tages which they feel it can give them, and in some areas the younger 
generation of Indians is actually being taught Spanish (of an in- 
adequate type) by their bilingual parents in preference to the Indian 
language. In situations such as these it is felt that a simple version 
in Spanish is essential if the Bible is to speak its message in a form 
that these people will not only understand but welcome. Diglot 
publications, using the Indian dialect together with the Popular 
Spanish, may prove to be the best solution in some of these cases. 

The Popular Spanish version is also contributing indirectly to 
the reaching of Indians who know no Spanish whatever, since the 
materials already prepared have been found useful to translators 
who, with the aid of bilingual informants, are preparing Scripture 
translations in the Indian languages. Because of the extremely limited 
Spanish background of many of these informants, the traditional 
versions present almost insurmountable difficulties and the missionary 
translator frequently has to recast the Spanish into an ultra-simple 
form if it is to be of use to them. The Popular Spanish offers a basis 
for the needed simplification, as well as suggesting to both missionary 
and informant some of the possibilities in rephrasing which may be 
of use in the Indian language translation itself. Of course it is not 
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intended as a text upon which directly to base the Indian translation, 
since the points at which the Spanish gets simplified are not neces- 
sarily those at which the Indian language presents problems; but it 
does in fact anticipate many problems that are encountered in the 
latter. 

Luke and Romans in Popular Spanish were prepared in Mexico, 
with the thought that their value would be chiefly for this and 
nearby countries, and that in view of the diversity of Spanish as 
it is spoken in different regions other simple versions would probably 
be needed for other parts of Hispanic America. But subsequent 
demand for these books from areas outside Mexico, and observations 
made by people in various Central and South American countries, 
lead us to believe that this work is potentially useful over a wider 
area than had been anticipated. While not ruling out the possibility 
of other, more strictly local, versions for some areas, we are now 
encouraged to attempt a Popular Spanish version that will be widely 
useful in the Spanish-speaking countries. 


General characteristics 


One might very generally describe the Popular Spanish by saying 
that it is considerably freer than the traditional versions but less 
free than the Phillips version in English—although in certain passages 
it may approach it in degree of freedom. Of course the latter was 
prepared for a rather highly sophisticated type of English reader, 
whereas the Popular Spanish uses a type of vocabulary and grammar 
aimed at a constituency of people who do not use all the lexical 
and grammatical resources of the literary language. On the other 
hand, the Popular Spanish does not aim at using choppy primer-level 
sentences, but rather attempts to satisfy the adult reader at something 
beyond the primer level. 

In preparing the Popular Spanish version, an attempt is being 
made to produce a translation which will be (1) accurate in terms 
of the original, (2) limited as nearly as possible to the vocabulary 
and grammar of uneducated people, and (3) in acceptable Spanish 
style. These three goals are not easy to attain simultaneously, and 
are made doubly difficult by the additional goal of producing a 
version that will be (4) useful over a wide geographical area. No 
version could hope to embody perfectly all four of these character- 
istics; but an effort is being made to keep these four factors in proper 
balance and produce something that will as nearly as possible ap- 
proach these goals. In the sections that follow we shall discuss various 
implications of these four factors. 


Problems of translational accuracy 


Although this version does represent a simplification, it is not 
intended as a retelling in story form but as a legitimate translation; 
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and therefore faithfulness to the meaning of the original is of primary 
importance. However, in such a translation as this, which does not 
use all of the resources of the literary form of the language, we are 
constantly faced with the problem of whether to indicate certain 
nuances of meaning that are distinguished in the Greek and which 
can also be distinguished in literary Spanish. True, even the Valera 
version does not normally indicate the contrast between phileé ‘love’ 
and agapaé ‘love’, nor between present and aorist imperatives—in- 
numerable shades of meaning are lost in any translation. For the 
Popular Spanish, certain additional contrasts, which are maintained 
in the literary versions, must be sacrificed if we are to speak clearly 
to our readers of limited background. ‘Unclean spirit’ and ‘demon’ 
both end up as espiritu malo ‘bad spirit’; to maintain the distinction 
by using the word demonio in its literary sense would lead to a 
wrong meaning in the popular sense, since it is generally used in 
unique reference to Satan. ‘Sin’ and ‘transgression’, while rendered 
in the present edition of Popular Spanish Romans as pecado and 
desobediencia respectively, will both appear as pecado in at least some 
contexts since the other word is quite imperfectly understood in some 
areas. 

In addition to this, there are Greek terms whose corresponding 
terms in Spanish belong more to the literary language than to popular 
speech, or if used in the latter are given a different meaning. In such 
cases we sometimes substitute an explanatory phrase. For example, 
paralitico ‘paralytic’ may be rendered by a phrase meaning ‘one sick 
with paralysis’ (thus explicitly identifying the condition as a sickness); 
‘was transfigured’ becomes ‘was changed in appearance’; ‘justify’ is 
translated ‘consider just’. In other cases terms of this sort are trans- 
lated by others whose meaning may be less precise in its equivalence 
but which are more likely to be understood and which are sufficiently 
close to convey the general meaning. For example, honrar ‘to honor’ 
(Mk. 10:19) becomes respetar ‘to respect’; justicia ‘righteousness’ 
(which is more likely to mean ‘punishment’ to the uneducated reader) 
becomes rectitud ‘uprightness’. Gracia ‘grace’, which in popular speech 
may mean ‘beauty, miraculous power, name’, is rendered divino favor 
‘divine favor’. In some instances, where no other solution is found, 
the literary term is kept as the next-best solution. Reino ‘kingdom’, 
for example, requires explanation if it is to be understood; yet it will 
probably remain unchanged due to lack of a better-known term that 
would be considered acceptable. Angel ‘angel’ remains unchanged 
despite its popular meaning of the spirit of a dead child. In some 
cases these terms will gain meaning through the contexts in which 
they appear; in others, there will remain need for explanation through 
teaching. 

Some might insist that we should more frequently follow the last 
named alternative, that of keeping the traditional literary term, in 
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order not to lose shades of meaning that might be preserved thereby. 
But if we remember that this material is being prepared for people 
whose language in effect lacks these terms (even though the language 
of their educated brethren has them) or to whom such words will 
convey a wrong meaning, then it becomes evident that the sacrifice 
of certain nuances of meaning entailed in the choice of simpler terms 
actually serves to communicate more accurately the essential meaning 
that would otherwise be lost for these readers. Our purpose is to 
communicate meanings, not to archive them. 


Acceptability of style 


Educated speakers of Spanish are especially sensitive to good 
style, and look with disfavour upon anything that would appear to 
‘degrade’ the Spanish language, even for the purpose of a more 
effective communication. There is always the feeling—justifiable at 
least in part—that people’s language should be upgraded and that 
they should be expected to learn good Spanish rather than having 
to be addressed in anything short of the castizo or ‘correct’ forms 
of the language. And even uneducated people themselves of course 
tend to resent having anyone ‘talk down’ to them. All this means 
that any version of Scripture whose style were not considered 
satisfactory would be looked upon unfavorably by the very people 
who could most effectively promote it among the uneducated classes. 

Our criterion in this regard is therefore to maintain as a minimum 
requisite a style that is castizo or ‘correct’, and to limit all simplifi- 
cations to such as can be so considered. This applies to both grammar 
and vocabulary. If popular usage in a given region violates accepted 
standards of correctness, we therefore do not follow it but seek to 
discover the simplest expression available within ‘correct’ style. 

This also means that, in order to maintain a proper stylistic level, 
certain expressions are deliberately used which are not the very 
simplest available. However, we endeavour to use such expressions 
primarily where the subject matter is sufficiently easy or the context 
obvious enough to render the matter of style less burdensome to the 
uneducated reader. In other words, our ideal is to not ‘overload’ the 
communication by use of difficult words and difficult subject matter 
at the same time. If we succeed in this ideal, the reader will have 
occasional words and grammatical constructions that will challenge 
him and tend to upgrade his knowledge of the language, but at the 
same time will find the harder subject matter unencumbered by 
difficult expressions. 


Simplifications of vocabulary and grammar 


Given the principle of keeping within acceptable standards of 
style, the simplifications made consist primarily of (1) substituting 
for literary words equally ‘correct’ but better known words and 
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(2) choice of ‘correct’ grammatical constructions which are as nearly 
as possible within reach of the constituency to whom this version 
is directed. 

The vocabulary used is intended to be as nearly as possible that 
of popular speech, but without being artificially restricted. It is not 
limited to any of the word lists based on frequency counts, since 
normal speakers of a language can and do use many more words 
than appear on such lists. The important factor is not one of total 
frequency in a large body of text but of frequency of collocation: 
i.e., is a given word the one that would most frequently be used in 
the context in question? Under this criterion, many words are widely 
used (and still more widely understood) that do not appear in the 
frequency count lists simply because the contexts that call for them 
are infrequent; and conversely, many of the words that do appear in 
the lists can present difficulty of reading if they are used in unusual 
contexts or collocations. 

Because the second person plural form vosotros, with its corre- 
sponding verb endings, is in most of Hispanic America limited to 
literary and oratorical usage, the forms with ustedes are being sub- 
stituted throughout in the Popular Spanish version. 

Long sentences from Greek, which are usually reflected in long 
sentences in the traditional versions, are often broken into shorter 
sentences. Subordinate clauses, where they present potential diffi- 
culties, are frequently changed to independent clauses or sentences. 

Abstract nouns in Greek, although they can usually be translated 
by nouns in literary Spanish, are in a number of cases rendered in 
the Popular Spanish by the corresponding verbs, in line with the 
more usual way of speaking. For example, in Mark 1:4, the expression 
‘preaching a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins’ 
appears in our preliminary draft in the simplified form y les decia que 
debian ser bautizados, cambiando su manera de pensar, para que sus 
pecados les fueran perdonados ‘and he said to them that they should 
be baptized, changing their way of thinking, so that their sins might 
be forgiven them’. In Mark 5:34, ‘your faith has made you well’ 
becomes ‘you have become well because you believed’. 

A problem involving both grammar and style appears in the use 
of the future tense. Some speakers of Spanish practically never use 
this tense, preferring instead the construction based on ir ‘to go’ 
plus a plus the infinitive; and if they do use the future tense it is 
often to express doubt or probability rather than definite futurity. 
Since ir with the infinitive is available to us a ‘correct’ (though 
not highly literary) expression, it is preferable to use this rather 
than the tense form which would suggest doubtful futurity—especially 
in passages whose meaning tends to hinge on that of definite futurity. 
On the other hand, if we were to change all occurrences of the future 
to the expressions with ir, the style would be felt to be bad from a 
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literary point of view. Hence we try to maintain a stylistic balance 
by using the form with ir where definite futurity appears to be crucial 
to the meaning, and the future tense form in at least a fair number of 
places where it can be understood from the context and where its 
use will be unlikely to lead to misunderstanding. The present tense 
form may also be used as a substitute for the future in some contexts. 


Problems of regional dialects of Spanish 


Spanish, especially on the level of popular speech, differs widely 
from one area to another, with its use of words borrowed from 
Aztec, Quechua, etc., and with the use in different areas of archaic 
or regional dialect forms. However, this is in part offset by the fact 
that many of the lexical differences involve plant and animal species 
or household objects that do not appear in the Bible. In other cases 
there are regional forms which, though locally preferred, are not 
the only ones understood or capable of being taught. For example, 
‘sandal’ would best be translated in Mexico as huarache, in the 
Andean region as alpargata, ojota, or abarca; the general word sandalia 
is understood in some areas but in others is little known except as 
referring to modern style sandals for women. In this case the Popular 
Spanish version uses calzado ‘footwear’, which is a generally accepted, 
non-regional term whose meaning can at least be taught, and which 
is the word used in the Revised Valera Bible. Similarly, ‘locust’ would 
be chapulin in areas of Aztec influence, saltamontes in some other 
regions; we compromise on the standard langosta from the Valera. 

Many grammatical constructions that are preferred regionally, but 
which are considered substandard, exist in the same area alongside 
standard forms which are understood even when not frequently used 
by the uneducated. A conspicuous example is the archaic voseo usage 
(vos for second person singular, with corresponding verb endings), 
which is widespread in certain countries; but the standard forms with 
ta are well enough understood that no serious problem exists in our 
use of them. 

Recourse is had, where possible, to published works on Spanish 
dialectology in order to determine the extent to which certain ex- 
pressions in standard Spanish may be limited in their geographical 
distribution, and what forms are most likely to be generally under- 
stood from among the standard forms available. Tape recordings of 
Spanish conversation and narrative from uneducated speakers from 
different countries have also been made, and are being used for 
reference for the same purpose. Consultants from different countries, 
who have worked with rural people or who themselves are from 
an earlier background of limited Spanish, are asked to go over the 
material in draft form and to indicate their preferences based on 
usage in their areas. 
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However, the limitations of vocabulary and grammar imposed 
through such a study are not pressed to the point where they will 
result in the use of either substandard or regional expressions in the 
translation. Even though an expression might be considered ‘correct’ 
for a given region (as for example the use of certain Aztec borrowings 
in Mexico), if it can be identified as peculiar to such a region it is 
ruled out in favor of a standard expression which is used over a 
wider area. 


Textual and exegetical basis 


The Popular Spanish version is intended to help prepare non- 
sophisticated people to use the Reina-Valera version. Since the latter 
(even in its newly revised form) is based primarily on the Textus 
Receptus, the Popular Spanish follows for the most part the same 
textual basis. This policy also extends generally to the exegetical 
basis of the translation, as it is not deemed useful to introduce, for 
this constituency, either textual or exegetical differences that would 
be such as to disturb or confuse the uneducated reader who compares 
the two versions. Of course the preparation of the simpler version 
often entails exegetical decisions which result in elimination of 
ambiguities present in the Valera or which otherwise affect the 
interpretation of the text; in such cases we endeavour to follow as 
nearly as possible the consensus of scholarly opinion, but without 
introducing conspicuous conflicts with the Valera version. 


Procedures 


At present various persons in different Latin American countries 
are lending their collaboration to this project. A basic draft is first 
prepared by this writer together with Spanish-speaking colleagues 
in Mexico; this involves a comparison of various contemporary 
Spanish versions, preliminary attempts to further simplify the language 
used, and careful attention to exegetical problems. This draft is sent 
in multilithed form to the consultors in the different countries, who 
submit their criticisms and suggestions for revision. At this draft stage, 
two or more alternative expressions are frequently given to the 
consultors from which they may choose or offer a new one; they 
are asked to make their suggestions with especial attention to the 
Spanish spoken in their area. Questionnaires are also sent to the 
consultors, asking for specific information about preferences in their 
dialect areas for the rendering of certain words and expressions. 

Materials returned by the consultors are then collated, and a 
revised draft prepared, taking into account their observations and the 
regional dialect problems which their comments reveal. Meanwhile, 
when possible, someone reads over either the preliminary or the revised 
draft with semi-literates, including some who have had little or no 
evangelical background. In this way some passages and expressions 
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are discovered that are still difficult for them to understand, and 
in the case of certain alternative expressions that are still undecided 
it is possible to determine which is preferable. Following this work, 
the materials will be read by someone who is qualified to check it for 
smoothness of style and general acceptability, prior to publication. 


It is hoped that this version will meet with continued acceptance, 
and indications are that this will be increasingly true as it becomes 
known and as more portions of the New Testament become available. 
Meanwhile, we welcome and solicit the help of additional persons 
throughout Hispanic America who are in contact with the constituency 
for whom this version is being prepared, or whose own background 
in Spanish is such that they are sensitive to the needs of these people. 
Any such persons who are interested are invited to correspond with 
the writer, care of the American Bible Society, Mexico Agency, 
Apartado 1373, México, D.F., Mexico. 


SOME COMMENTS 


ON THE POPULAR SPANISH VERSION 
J. B. A. KESSLER 


High in the Andes mountains a little group of Indian believers 
were gathered in a humble thatch-roofed dwelling for a service. 
These scattered and very poor congregations have no pastor, and 
one of their own number had to lead. He took up the Bible and said 
“Dear brethren, let us now read from Paul's pistol to the drunkards.” 
The words “epistle’ and “Hebrews” were strange to him and so he 
pronounced the words he knew and most resembled what he saw 
written (pistola a los ébrios instead of epistola a los Hebreos). In 
southern Peru a preacher present in a meeting was surprised to hear 
that Adam and Eve went off in tramcars (en tramvias instead of en- 
treambos ‘both’, Gen. 3:7). The writer has himself heard even more 
than once that our Lord said to the lame man at the pool of Bethesda 
“Drink your milk and go” instead of “Take up your bed and walk”, 
Jn. 5:8 (leche ‘milk’ instead of lecho ‘bed’ combined with confusion 
about the double meanings of tomar ‘take, drink’ and andar ‘go, 
walk’). But perhaps the most ludicrous case of all was that of the 
student at the Lima Bible Institute, who assured his examiner (who 
happened to be Scots himself) that Christ said to Paul on the 
Damascus road “‘it is hard for thee to give a needle to a Scotsman” 
(dura cosa te es dar una aguja a un Escocés instead of dura cosa 
te es dar coces contra el aguijén, Acts 9:5). 
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For these few reported cases there must be hundreds left un- 
reported simply because nobody present had sufficient command of 
Spanish even to notice the howlers being made. The trouble in all 
the cases mentioned above is that the Reina-Valera version produced 
around 1600, apart from being archaic, even for well educated readers, 
uses many phrases that are now unfamiliar to the simple Indians 
and which fluster them to such an extent that they start making the 
wildest guesses. The revised Reina-Valera version which appeared 
last year will help but not remedy this situation, because it is im- 
possible to give an adequate rendering of the Scriptures without in 
places using a fairly wide vocabulary and a slightly more advanced 
style. (Most of the passages mentioned above are equally capable of 
misunderstanding in the Revision.) The whole Spanish-speaking 
world cannot be penalized in this respect simply for the benefit of 
Andean Indians whose mastery of the language is as yet very 
imperfect. 

Is this not all a powerful argument in favour of those who say it 
is wrong to entrust the Scriptures into the hands of everybody? 
People who take this view, however, forget the determination which 
has now gripped the Indian to learn to read. An Indian was seen 
sitting in the train to Lima carefully studying a newspaper. Un- 
fortunately the whole effect was marred by the fact that he was 
holding it upside down! But make no mistake, soon he will not only 
be holding it up the right way but reading it as well. The writer 
once heard of two Indians fighting at the roadside over one tract 
that had been thrown out of the car window, and has twice visited 
a village where a church was founded because somebody wanted to 
learn to read and only had a Bible on which to practise. If we, as 
Christians do not supply these people with simple and understandable 
literature, there are plenty of others who will. Their material is 
cheap, well produced and beautifully illustrated but a poison both 
for the mind and the soul of the Indian. 

At great effort missionaries have reduced Quechua, the language 
spoken in the times of the Incas and still used by millions of Indians 
to-day, to writing and have translated the New Testament, or 
portions of it, into various dialects. Invaluable as these Quechua New 
Testaments are and will continue to be, especially in the remoter 
regions, they suffer from two drawbacks. Firstly, that in the more 
accessible regions the younger generation is fast forgetting Quechua 
and going over to Spanish, and secondly that because the Spanish 
conquerors made no real effort to reduce Quechua to writing, hardly 
any important Quechua literature exists to-day apart from the 
above mentioned New Testaments, with the result that even where 
the Indians understand Quechua much better than Spanish, they have 
real difficulty with the written Quechua because it is so unfamiliar 
to them. The missionaries in southern Peru are now trying to produce 
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more literature in Quechua, but it is doubtful if reading in Quechua 
will ever become widespread. The Indians who read at all read mostly 
in Spanish, and this situation is unlikely to change very much. 

There is only one other solution and that is to produce, as has 
been done recently by the American Bible Society, versions of the 
various New Testament books in which style and even in some cases 
accuracy of detail is sacrificed in favour of the simplest and most 
understandable Spanish possible. The writer is of the opinion that 
the best results have been obtained with the popular version of 
Mark's gospel which is now in preparation, This is undoubtedly due, 
among other things, to the fact that Mark's gospel lends itself for 
such a simple rendering. In a much more difficult piece such as 
Romans, it is doubtful whether a popular version really makes the 
material sufficiently understandable. The sense depends on the shades 
of meaning Paul attaches to the various key words he uses, and is 
bound up with the totally different climate of thought in which he 
lived. For such books a paraphrase such as is found in Letters to 
Young Churches would be extremely useful, but this is hardly a 
proper version and could probably not be produced by the Bible 
Society. The popular version of Romans produced by the Bible 
Society is a true version, and therefore in the opinion of the writer 
not very much more understandable to the Indian in Peru than the 
new Reina-Valera version. For instance is Paul’s word “flesh” made 
any clearer by calling it “human nature’’? 

It is a pity that these popular versions are not illustrated more 
liberally. The Indian can never find the place, and a simple small 
pen drawing beside each paragraph illustrating its main point would 
help him enormously in recognizing the various portions, and deliver 
him from the fate of still nervously paging in his Bible when the 
others are already busy with the next hymn. 

The writer would also like to suggest that words which constantly 
give trouble be printed in italics, and that these words, with an ex- 
planation of each one, be printed in an alphabetical list either at the 
front or at the back of each book. Some words cause difficulty because 
their meaning varies in various parts of South America. Montana for 
instance is the ordinary Spanish word for a mountain, but because 
of some confusion on the part of the original Spanish conquerors 
it refers in Peru to the hills and valleys on the other side of the 
Andes. Monte is another common Spanish word for mountain but 
in Peru it refers to the jungle growth and so by derivation to the 
tree which they load with fruits and then set up and dance around 
immediately after the harvest has been gathered in what must be 
some sort of fertility rite. The real word for mountain in Peru is 
cerro, but this is not a very familiar word in other parts. 

The other type of word or phrase that causes difficulty is con- 
nected with the historical setting in which the Bible story is placed. 
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The Indian can usually tell you very fluently that the scribes and 
the Pharisees were at heart rather a bad lot, but who they really 
were remains a dark mystery even after the tenth explanation. The 
only solution seems to be a very lucid and accessible list to which 
he can refer easily and at all times. 

A good feature of these popular versions is the large type used. 
The smoky paraffin wicks used in the Indian huts combined with 
the difficulty they have in reading anyway make this essential. The 
covers of these editions are however, unattractive, which is a pity 
because very often in South America it is the cover which sells the 
book. Apart from points of detail however, these popular editions 
are exactly what is needed to fill a very present need. 


A MORAL FOR PRINTERS 


There are quite a number of misprints and variations in wording 
and spelling in the early editions [of the Authorized Version] ... The 
first edition had, in Mark 10:18, “There is no man good, but one, 
that is God”; later editions have changed “no man” to the more 
appropriate “none”. But of all the misprints that the A.V. has suf- 
fered from, none has been so scandalous as the omission of the word 
“not” from the Seventh Commandment in an edition of 1631, for 
which the printers were fined £300 by Archbishop Laud. The offend- 
ing edition was commonly known as the “Wicked Bible”. An Oxford 
edition of 1717 was known as the “Vinegar Bible” because the 
chapter-heading to Luke 20 had “Vinegar” for “Vineyard” in the 
title “The Parable of the Vineyard”. The “Murderers’ Bible” (Ox- 
ford, 1795) was so called because Mark 7:27 was made to read: “Let 
the children first be killed” (‘‘killed” instead of ‘‘filled”). Other out- 
standing misprints were “he slew two lions like men” (2 Sam, 23:20, 
for ‘’.. . lionlike men”’) and “the dogs liked (for ‘licked up’) his blood” 
(1 Kings 22:38). The moral of all this was pointed most effectually 
by the careless typesetter who made Psalm 119:161 read: ‘Printers 
have persecuted me without a cause”! 


F. F. Bruce, The English Bible, pp. 108-9. 
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LA VERSION POPULAIRE 
A NEW VERSION IN SIMPLIFIED FRENCH 
WILLIAM A. SMALLEY 


In Haiti, in vast expanses of Africa, in Madagascar, in what was 
formerly known as Indochina, and doubtless in other scattered areas 
of French influence, there are many people who have been modestly 
educated to some knowledge of the French language and who aspire 
to its use. It represents a gate to the outside world which they 
cannot have through the medium of their own national or tribal 
tongue, no matter what its significance. 1 Even though these people 
should ideally be evangelized in their own languages, and should 
read the Scriptures in those languages, the facts of contemporary life 
often are that such translations are non-existent, or that they are 
so literal as to be extremely difficult to read. It may even be that 
aspirations to education in French are so strong that the individual 
feels a threat in using the Bible in his own tongue. 

Giving such people of modest education the Scriptures in standard 
French translations is not the full answer either. These translations, 
like those of most European languages, are difficult documents to 
read. Some of the usage is archaic, much of the vocabulary strange. 
Furthermore, there is in French a distinctly literary style which calls 
for the use of certain verb tenses which are never heard in the 
ordinary speech which a person of modest education in French would 
know. These tenses include the preterit (passé simple) the past 
subjunctive, and the past conditional. There are, furthermore, other 
verb constructions which are relatively rare, particularly with some 
irregular verbs, so that the reader with modest education cannot 
handle them. 

The standard French translations moreover, like those in English 
and many other languages, often have sentences which are entirely 
too long. These reflect Greek style which was based on a grammatical 
system which kept such sentences clear. They become tortured when 
so translated into modern languages. Many of these long Greek 
sentences (particularly those of the Pauline epistles) have already 
been shortened somewhat in translations into European languages, 
but not enough even for the educated reader, much less the reader 
we have in mind. 


Version Populaire 
Such considerations as these, particularly in relation to the need 


for Scriptures in Haiti, led the American Bible Society in 1952 to 
seek a new translation of the New Testament and Psalms in French. 


1See Eugene A. Nida, “The Role of Language in Contemporary Africa,” Practical 
Anthropology, Vol. 3, No. 3 (Tarrytown, N.Y. 1956), pp. 122-137; reprinted in 
the 1960 Supplement, pp. 30-38. 
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This was to be a Version Populaire, one that would be more readily 
understood, less obscure, that would be direct and incisive for the 
kind of reader who could not handle the usual French translations. 
There was to be nothing grammatically substandard about the 
Version Populaire, but the style was to be simple, that of the spoken 
language rather than that of the literary language in its choices of 
words and grammatical form. 

In addition to the need in Haiti and elsewhere, stimulus for the 
project came from parallel programs in English, where the translation 
of C. Kingsley Williams was then in press,? and Spanish,? with 
which experimentation was being made in Mexico. One of the facts 
which encouraged the attempts in French in spite of repeated setbacks 
was the great usefulness of the earliest portions in Spanish. Later, 
a translation of Mark in English for Liberians was prepared by 
Miss Annie Cressman and published by the Full Gospel Publishing 
House, Toronto, Canada. 4 A similar program in Dutch has also been 
undertaken by the Netherlands Bible Society. 5 

For many months a diligent attempt was made to find a French 
missionary capable and willing to undertake the task. Some felt that 
it was impossible, that the standard translations could not be sim- 
plified. Others felt that it was pointless. People should be educated 
to the level of the standard translations, rather than having a trans- 
lation for them. A few were interested, but because of other responsi- 
bilities, illness, and in one case the discouraging comments of friends, 
they gave up the project. 

Finally some missionaries and seminary students in the American 
Baptist work in Haiti decided to undertake the task. Again followed 
a period of trial and error, of experimentation. A gifted young 
Haitian pastor, Rev. Fritz Fontus emerged as the individual with the 
best flair for the work. He took the material which had been prepared 
by others, and worked through the whole New Testament and Psalms 
on his own, At the same time, Dr. Emile Schloessing, retired director 
of the Paris Mission, began to collaborate with the project and con- 
tributed many helpful simplifications before ill-health and other 
responsibilities made him devote less time to the project. 

The gospel of John, and the epistles of Galatians to Colossians 
were finally checked over by a small committee working with Mr. 
Fontus. At last, after eight years of intermittent effort, this small 
part of the New Testament is being published. The four initial portions 
are John in diglot with Haitian Creole and in monoglot, and the four 
epistles together in the same two formats. These portions are to be 


2The New Testament in Plain English, translated by Charles Kingsley Williams 
(London: S.P.C.K. and Longmans, Green & Co., 1952). See review on p. 204. 


3 See the article on p. 169 of this issue. 
4 See the article on p. 160 of this issue. 
5 See the article on p. 191 of this issue. 
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tested in Haiti and other areas. If reception is satisfactory they will 
be followed by others and eventually the New Testament. 


Principles of simplification 


The principles on which the Version Populaire is being produced 
will now be listed, explained and illustrated. These are modified 
slightly from the principles worked out for the committee in 1955. 
Some of the problems met in trying to apply these principles are 
also discussed. 


1. The goal of the project is to provide a translation of the New 
Testament and Psalms in a simple, colloquial, uncomplicated French, 
a French such as is commonly spoken and easily understood by people 
of modest knowledge of the French language, rather than the literary 
French of the standard versions. As in any translation, the goal is the 
very best communication of God’s message possible in this language 
medium. Strict attention is paid to achieving a fluent, easy, pleasant 
style, without heaviness or artificiality insofar as is possible. At the 
same time there is a careful fidelity to the meaning of the text. 


The success of the goal can be best evaluated by others who have 
not been close to the program. Mr, Fontus feels that the work is most 
successful in Ephesians. The harder the passage in the French, the 
more of a feeling of accomplishment there is in simplifying it. For 
some sections of John the material is already quite simple. 


2. The translation follows the Segond, except where changes are 
necessary through the application of the principles. In particular, it 
follows the Segond in matters of text, verse division, proper names, 
paragraphing, etc. When modification in the Segond is necessary, 
reference is made to the Greek, to French versions, and to English 
versions. 


In actual practice, when the sentence of the Segond text seemed 
long, or complicated, or for some other reason needed to be changed, 
search through other versions, French and English, often produced 
fruitful ideas. The reason for the selection of Segond is its widespread 
use in Haiti, The translators in many respects preferred Synodale, 
but it was felt that fewer problems would be created by using Segond 
as a starting point. 

Paragraphing presented some problem in those cases where the 
section headings used (see below) were designed for a slightly 
different paragraph break. These were adjusted without too much 
difficulty, however. In actual practice, also, paragraph adjustments 
were also made occasionally to coincide with the Haitian Creole text 
with which the French is being published in diglot form for some 
editions. 

Occasionally the translators follow a different interpretation than 
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that of the Segond when that interpretation is both widely held in 

modern translations, and simple to understand. An example is John 1:5. 
Segond 

les ténébres ne l'ont point regue 


Version Populaire 
les ténébres ne l'ont point éteinte 


3. Long involved sentences are broken up into easier units with 
the proper repetition of noun and pronoun subjects, objects, etc. as 
necessary. Sentence structure, in addition, is simplified when it contains 
involved dependent clauses, inversions, etc. 

This is probably the most important part of the simplification 
process. In order to show how it has been done in the Version 
Populaire we give some passages in parallel column with the Segond. 
In the first example, the one sentence (Segond) of Ephesians 1:7-10 
is rendered in four sentences. 


Version Populaire 

TEn lui, nous avons la rédemption par 
son sang et le pardon des péchés, tant sa 
grace est riche. ® Dieu a répandu cette 
grace abondamment sur nous, en nous 
donnant toute sagesse et toute intelli- 
gence. ° I] nous a fait connaitre ainsi le 
mystére de sa volonté. C’est le plan qu'il 
a formé en lui-méme dans sa bonté, 
10 pour le mettre 4 exécution le moment 
venu. Alors tout sera réuni en Christ, ce 
qui est dans les cieux et ce qui est sur 
la terre. 


Segond 

7™En lui nous avons la rédemption par 
son sang, la rémission des péchés, selon 
la richesse de sa grace, ®que Dieu a 
répandue abondamment sur nous par 
toute espéce de sagesse et d'intelligence, 
® nous faisant connaitre le mystére de sa 
volonté, selon le bienveillant dessein qu'il 
avait formé en lui-méme, 7° pour le 
mettre & exécution lorsque les temps 
seraient accomplis, réunir toutes choses 
en Christ celles qui sont dans les cieux 
et celles qui sont sur la terre. 


The long (five-verse) single-sentence salutation at the beginning 


of Galatians is not only cut into four sentences, but the structure 
is changed in several ways. The first two verses are changed into 
subject-predicate construction: nous écrivons ‘we write.’ The third 
verse is changed from a passive construction which involves a 
subjunctive form of an irregular verb into a direct, active sentence 
where the subjunctive is indistinguishable from the indicative. Even 
so, it would seem that the first two verses should be further simplified. 





Version Populaire 

Moi Paul, qui ai été nommé apétre non 
par des hommes, ni par Il'intermédiare 
d'un homme, mais par Jésus-Christ et 
Dieu le Pére, qui a ressuscité Jésus des 
morts, 2 et tous les fréres qui sont avec 
moi, nous écrivons cette lettre aux églises 
de la Galatie. ? Que Dieu le Pére et notre 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ vous donnent la 
grace et la paix. * Car Christ s'est donné 
lui-méme pour nos péchés, afin de nous 
arracher au présent siécle mauvais, selon 
la volonté de notre Dieu et Pére. 5A 
celui-ci soit la gloire aux siécles des 
siécles! Amen! 


Segond 

Paul, apétre, non de la part des hommes, 
ni par un homme, mais par Jésus-Christ 
et Dieu le Pére, qui l’a ressuscité des 
morts, 2 et tous les fréres qui sont avec 
moi, aux Eglises de la Galatie: * que la 
grace et la paix vous soient données de 
la part de Dieu le Pére et de notre 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ, * qui s’est donné 
lui-méme pour nos péchés, afin de nous 
arracher du présent siécle mauvais, selon 
la volonté de notre Dieu et Pére, 5a qui 
soit la gloire aux siécles des siécles! 
Amen! 
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Although the more complicated passages of the epistles make the 
simplification of sentence structure much more imperative than does 
John, note this characteristic passage from the first verses of John 11. 


Version Populaire Segond 

Il y avait un homme malade; son nom_ Il y avait un homme malade, Lazare, de 
était Lazare. Il était de Béthanie, le vil- Béthanie, village de Marie et de Marthe, 
lage de Marie et de sa soeur Marthe. ssa soeur. 2 C’était cette Marie qui oignit 
2C’était cette Marie qui avait répandu de parfum le Seigneur et qui lui essuya 
du parfum sur le Seigneur et qui lui les pieds avec ses cheveux, et c’était son 
avait essuyé les pieds avec ses cheveux; frére Lazare qui était malade. 

Lazare, le malade, était son frére. 


4. Verb forms not commonly used in colloquial speech are 
avoided. These include the preterit (passé simple), all forms of the 
subjunctive except the present, and the past conditional. The present 
subjunctive is used whenever its avoidance would be forced, but it 
is avoided when a very natural non-subjunctive equivalent is available. 


For a while it almost looked as though the avoidance of the 
preterit would be the undoing of the project. In literary style all 
narrative uses the preterit, and this comes into speech on more formal 
occasions. It is, however, not colloquial. At first another past tense 
with the same meaning was substituted, but there were violent 
objections. The resulting style was insufferably heavy. Finally a 
switch was made to the present for these narratives, and this follows 
spoken usage. The past often is used to set the scene and then the 
story is told in the present, a usage which is called “historical present.” 
Other tenses, such as the imperfect, are used, according to the im- 
plication of the particular case. The way in which this works can 
be seen in the following passage, John 19:23-24. 

Version Populaire Segond 
23 Aprés avoir crucifié Jésus, les soldats 2° Les soldats, aprés avoir crucifié Jésus, 
prennent ses vétements, dont ils font  prirent ses vétements, et ils en firent 
quatre parts, une part pour chacun d’eux. quatre parts, une part pour chaque soldat. 
Ils prennent aussi sa robe, une robe sans __Ils prirent aussi sa tunique, qui était sans 
couture, d'une seule piéce de haut en couture, d'un seul tissu depuis le haut 
bas. 24Ils se disent entre eux: “Ne la jusqu’en bas. 2‘ Et ils dirent entre eux: 
déchirons pas, mais tirons au sort pour Ne la déchirons pas, mais tirons au sort 
savoir qui l’aura.” Ainsi s’accomplissait 4 qui elle sera. Cela arriva afin que 


cette parole de lEcriture: s'accomplit cette parole de 1'Ecriture: 
“Ils se sont partagé mes vétements, Ils se sont partagé mes vétements, 
et ont tiré au sort ma robe.” Et ils ont tiré au sort ma tunique. 
Voila ce qu’ont fait les soldats. Voila ce que firent les soldats. 


Subjunctives are not as common as the preterit, but here are a 
few cases within a few verses of each other. 


Version Populaire Segond 
Col. 1:25 Ainsi je dois annoncer... ...afin que j'annongasse... 
Col. 2:1 Vous devez savoir... ...que vous sachiez... 
Col. 2:2 ...pour remplir leur coeur de ...afin qu'ils aient le coeur rempli 


consolation, pour les unir... de consolation, qu’ils soient unis... 
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5. The vocabulary of the translation is based on that of collo- 
quial French as spoken in Haiti. Some of the manuscripts include the 
work of Mr. Schloessing, who has not been in Haiti, but the Haitians 
make the final decisions. Religious terms commonly used by the church 
are not avoided unless there is a fully adequate alternative which would 
be more meaningful. The understanding of both protestants and others 
is taken into consideration. 


Many changes were made. Here are some taken at random, with 
one reference for each. This does not necessarily mean that the same 
word was changed in the same way every time. Not all such changes 
would have been contextually appropriate. 


Version Populaire Segond 
John 1:19 _—prétre Sacrificateur 
Gal. 1:9 Nous l’avons déja dit Nous I'avons dit précédemment 
Gal. 1:9 Qu'il soit maudit! Qu’'il soit anathéme! 
Phil. 1:7 dans mon emprisonnement dans mes liens 
Phil. 1:10 ainsi vous distinguerez pour le discernement 
Phil. 1:28 un signe certain de ruine une preuve de perdition 
Col. 2:22 régles préceptes 
Col. 4:5 employez bien votre temps rachetez le temps 
John 1:5 brille luit 
John 1:23 égalisez aplanissez 
John 1:27 défaire sa sandale délier la courroie de ses souliers 
John 1:29 qui enléve le péché qui Ste le péché 
John 2:9 maitre du festin ordonneur du repas 
John 2:16 marché maison de trafic 
John 4:31 Maitre Rabbi 
John 11:38 tombeau sépulcre 


The Haitian situation is such, however, that not as much change 
in vocabulary was felt to be necessary as might be helpful in many 
other areas. For one thing, 90 percent or more of the vocabulary of 
Creole (the mother tongue of all Haitians, even those who also have 
French for a second mother tongue) is derived from French, and 
often the pronunciation resembles it enough to make an association. 
Thus, many words which might not be known to a West African of 
the level of education for which this version is prepared, are com- 
monly used in Creole, itself. Such words are used in Creole sentences 
which are structurally very different from French, and with other 
words and idioms which are not French at all, but in many cases 
the words themselves do not present any difficulty of transfer for 
a Haitian when he finds them in French. 

Furthermore, the religion of the mass of Haitians is a syncretism 
of Roman Catholicism and remnants of African religions. The 
Protestant church, furthermore, is very strong. A considerable amount 
of technical Christian religious vocabulary is known by everyone, 
and no need was felt to simplify it. In West Africa it would certainly 
not be as well known. In spite of scores of changes in vocabulary, 
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then, the simplification in this area is not as great as in the areas 
of syntax and verb tenses. 


6. Quotation marks are used for direct quotations, following the 
RSV quotation system. French style quotation marks («...») are 
used rather than English (“...”). Section headings are used, follow- 
ing the American Bible Society set provided for all translators working 
with that society. These headings appear at the major paragraph 
breaks and indicate briefly the content of what follows. Line drawings 
are also used. 


All of these “helps for the reader” are included to make the book 
more attractive, to enhance the clarity of the text, to make it easier 
for the reader to find his way around in it, and to understand it. 
The initial portions are being put out in large, 12-point type for the 
same reasons. 

How well the translators have achieved their goals, as well as 
the validity of those goals, is up to others to judge. Some French 
people (including a few French missionaries) and some Haitians 
have opposed the whole concept of the project. Here, for example, 
was the opinion of one French missionary: 


The language of the Bible is as simple as it can be. To me, trying 
to be more simple or direct than the French translations is hopeless. 
The French translations are faithful, and are not more compli- 
cated than the original... I do not see that such a work will help 
anybody. 


With the theory of such a statement the American Bible Society 
is in disagreement on linguistic grounds and on the grounds of 
experience in other languages. We are very sure, for one thing, that 
almost all modern European translations are more complicated to 
their readers than the original was to its readers. In addition, we 
have seen the reception which the Popular Spanish translation has 
received in parts of Latin America, and which Miss Cressman’s 
translation of Mark into English for Liberians has received in 
Liberia and elsewhere. 

In the next few months perhaps we will know whether the 
present attempts at a French Version Populaire will be equally 
successful. We hope that these portions will be tried in many areas 
of the world where French is used. People who would like to 
experiment with them and who will report back on their usefulness 
may obtain sample copies without charge from the Translations 
Department of the American Bible Society. Regular orders for copies 
should be sent to the Bible Society or agency which serves the 
particular area. 
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In assessing this version, we hope the following questions will 
be kept in mind: 


1. How well are the goals achieved, and how useful is the 
translation in your area? To what classes of people is it most useful? 


2. Where is further simplification necessary for the people 
whom you would like to see use such a translation? Give specific 
references which are too difficult, with suggestions for simplification, 
if possible; also give over-all suggestions, indicating which of the 
principles needs to be carried farther. Make your suggestions as 
specific as possible. 


3. Has the meaning ever been unduly distorted through the sim- 
plification process? (Note that occasionally the changes of meaning 
reflect a better text or exegesis than the Segond has). 


Comments should be sent to William A. Smalley, American Bible 
Society, 440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York. They 
will be deeply appreciated. They are necessary if further progress 
is to be made. 


SOME COMMENTS 
ON THE POPULAR FRENCH VERSION 
O. BEGUIN 

We much regret that it has proved impossible to obtain in time comments on this 
version from someone with experience of the French-speaking mission field. Therefore 
we are very grateful to Mr. O. Béguin, of Swiss-French origin, for supplying these 
comments at extremely short notice in the middle of his holiday. We also regret 
that this review only deals with the Gospel of John, since the version of the four 
Epistles was not available to the reviewer. Ed. 

The circumstances in which I have suddenly been called upon to 
make these comments on the new Evangile selon Jean (Version 
Populaire), published by the American Bible Society, make it im- 
possible for me to do more than record some general impressions. 
And the first thing I must say in this connection, is that no educated 
French reader conversant with the Segond Version can bring an 
unbiased judgement to bear on the present undertaking. As the 
Version Populaire is based on the Segond, reminiscences of the latter 
are constantly at the back of his mind and the well-known familiar 
text will always tend to sound more attractive than the neologisms. 

This explains why I found it difficult to adjust myself to the 
historic present form which, in this new version, has replaced the 
preterite as a rendering of the Greek aorist, and which is probably 
the most striking feature of the Version Populaire. I have had this 
Gospel of John with me for some while now, but every time I have 
opened it and read a few pages I felt uneasy about the constant use 
of that colourless present, so tedious both to the eye and the intellect. 
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Moreover, an unpleasant awkwardness is added by the fact that il dit 
may mean ‘he said’ as well as ‘he says’; hence the reader familiar 
with Segond automatically tends to take this as a past tense, only 
to have his linguistic sensitivity hurt when he finds a present in the 
next clause or sentence. Of course I cannot say whether readers in 
Africa and other such areas will feel the same difficulty. I understand 
that among ordinary French-speaking people on Haiti, for whom 
this version was primarily designed, the preterite tense is simply 
never used. 

In addition to this systematic replacement of the preterite by 
the historic present, the revisors have succeeded in simplifying the 
structure of the sentences. In so doing they have also often achieved 
greater clarity. One example is Jn. 3:16: Car Dieu a tant aimé le monde 
qu'il a donné son Fils unique; ainsi tout homme qui croit en lui ne 
périra pas, mais il aura la vie éterneile, instead of Segond: Car Dieu 
a tant aimé le monde qu'il a donné son Fils unique, afin que quiconque 
croit en lui ne périsse point, mais qu'il ait la vie éternelle. Or again, 
take Jn. 5:44: Vous recevez votre gloire les uns des autres. Vous ne 
cherchez pas la gloire qui vient de Dieu seul. Comment donc pourriez- 
vous croire? for Segond: Comment pouvez-vous croire, vous qui tirez 
votre gloire les uns des autres, et qui ne cherchez point la gloire qui 
vient de Dieu seul? 

On the other hand, this stiff succession of short impeccable 
sentences also gives rise to a sense of monotony for the traditional 
French reader, and adds to the impression of artificiality which has 
already sprung from the unabated use of the historic present. These 
two factors combined certainly mean that the French-speaking 
European cannot describe this as a good translation in the literary 
sense. However, the version is not intended for Europeans, but for 
those in other parts of the world who cannot follow the intricacies 
of literary French, which is only fully understandable to a small 
élite in such areas. 

The third feature peculiar to this version, and one which deserves 
high commendation, is the replacement of a number of less usual 
terms by more common ones, and the simplification of many expres- 
sions, Thus luit is replaced by brille (5:35), exclus by chassés (12:42), 
bassin by cuvette (13:5), meurtrier by assassin (8:44), brebis by 
moutons (ch. 10 passim) etc.; and the phrases allumer un brasier by 
faire du feu (18:18), and il a de lage by il est assez grand (9:23), 
just to mention a few examples. But the revisors have been too timid. 
Other “literary” or unusual words would also appear to call for 
replacement: ténébres, paraboles, lamenter, monde (meaning mankind) 
etc. Or again, how could a phrase such as aveuglement spirituel find 
its way into a section heading (9:35)? Moreover, in view of the 
readers for whom the version is intended, brief explanatory foot- 
notes to such terms as: hysope, gloire, fils de perdition, sanctifier, 
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grace, etc., would seem to have been as equally justified as the changes 
of words introduced. However, this modernization of vocabulary and 
a certain number of improved renderings which one notes here and 
there represent a definite gain. 

In general it may be said that the producers of this version 
do not seem to have aimed at making a new translation. As a French 
evangelist to whom I showed it exclaimed: “This is still Segond!” 
Only the dress has changed. And this new dress is bound to look 
odd to French-speaking Europeans. Systematically changing the 
tense of the verbs and halving the length of the sentences has 
certainly contributed to making the text easier to read, but the result 
is rather artificial. Popular French is more than simplified syntax 
applied to literary French; it must be structurally harmonious and 
integrated. There is also the difficulty that John’s Gospel was not 
written in “spoken style’. One does not generally speak as one 
writes. How then can a translation hope to say in a ‘spoken style” 
what was put down in a written style without losing something of 
the original? This version is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, 
but a true popular French version would have to start from scratch. 

The above remarks should by no means be understood as a 
negative judgement. It is, of course, very difficult for a French-speak- 
ing European who has no direct knowledge of the situation in other 
French-speaking areas, to estimate the degree of success of this 
version for the public for whom it is intended. However, I am certain 
it will prove useful and helpful. Of this I had a glimpse a short time 
ago when I showed this Gospel to two French-speaking Africans, 
Y.M.C.A. leaders, one from Dahomey, the other from Cameroon. Both 
stated after reading that in their view the publication of this booklet 
was a great move forward and would serve the cause of the Gospel 
and its better understanding in a most constructive way. Indeed, 
they expressed their readiness to experiment with these booklets 
among their own young people and to report whatever suggestions 
for improvement this experiment might bring forth. Could there 
be a more encouraging reward for those who have given their time, 
energy, imagination and fidelity to such a difficult and painstaking 
undertaking? 
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A NEW VERSION IN SIMPLIFIED DUTCH 


JOHN J. KIJNE 


The reason for this translation 


In the year 1951 the Netherlands Bible Society published a new 
Dutch version of the Bible. Not fully ten years later the same Society 
published a translation of Paul's letter to the Philippians in simplified 
Dutch. This calls for an explanation. The 1951 version was the work 
of two committees of Old and New Testament scholars. Their task, 
as they and the N.B.S. understood it, was to produce a translation 
of the Bible which was as faithful as possible to the original Hebrew 
and Greek texts, in a language that was both up-to-date and dignified. 
Every translation should meet these two requirements, but they are 
not always easy to combine. The translators of the new Dutch version 
had to take into account the fact that there already existed a 
traditional Bible language, and that certain terms and expressions 
just had to be retained in the translation, especially as it was meant 
not only for personal use, but also for use by and in the churches. 
In their choice of language they had to steer a middle course between 
being too conservative and too modern, In the view of the present 
writer they have steered too close to the former; others think that 
they went too far in the other direction. 

At any rate there are two clear facts to be stated. The first 
is that the new version has met with tremendous success. It has 
been accepted by 95 % of the Dutch Protestant churches and is in 
almost general use in divine services as well as in personal devotional 
life, in schools as well as in all kinds of Christian organizations. In 
short, it has to a large extent superseded the classic States General 
version of 1637. 

The second fact is, that there is a considerable section of the 
Dutch people—many belonging to the younger generation, but not 
only those; also many who have lost contact with the churches and 
the Christian faith, but again not only those—for whom the Bible 
in this new version still remains a closed book, or at least a book 
difficult to understand. This of course is partly due to the seculariza- 
tion of modern man, to his estrangement from Biblical thinking, and 
to the devaluation of many Biblical words in the common language 
of everyday. To give an instance of the last: the Dutch word for 
‘sin’ zonde is in daily use in the sense of ‘a pity’. How difficult for 
people who daily say wat zonde! ‘what a pity!’ to understand what 
the Bible means when it speaks of sin. 

But these are not the only reasons why the new Dutch version 
(and also other modern Dutch versions of Holy Scripture) remains 
difficult to understand for many people. Faithfulness to the original 
text and the striving after dignified language produced a translation 
which, although certainly much easier for modern man to read than the 
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States General Version, is still too far removed from everyday 
language to be easily understandable for those who have not grown 
up with the Bible. Of course, no translator of the Bible can completely 
avoid the use of such elemental and essential terms as ‘sin’, unless 
he resorts to extensive and rather dubious paraphrase. On the other 
hand many of the traditional Christian terms can with some effort be 
translated into more understandable language. Moreover, it is not 
only a matter of certain terms and, in general, the choice of words: 
it is also a matter of style. The new Dutch version also aimed at 
the reproduction as far as possible of the style of the original. For 
instance, although it does not retain all the long and complex 
sentences of Paul's letters, it certainly often has longer sentences 
in these than is normal in Dutch style. In trying to retain as 
much as possible of Paul's style the translators in my opinion 
detracted from the intelligibility. But intelligibility should always 
have priority over retaining the style of the original text. 1 Both these 
factors, therefore, estrangement from the Bible on the part of many 
readers and a certain amount of conservatism on the part of the 
translation, were the cause that even the new version remained 
difficult for many people to understand, 

For that reason first the “Committee for the good use of the Bible”’, 
and later on the N.B.S. itself, commissioned a small committee to try 
to produce a translation of parts of the Bible in simpler Dutch. 


Difficulties and dangers 

This committee first experimented for a number of years. Draft 
translations were made by one of the committee’s members of the 
Gospel of Luke, the Letter to the Ephesians and part of the Letter 
to the Romans. In long discussions about these drafts the committee 
learned much, especially how it should not be done, but did not come 
to a publishable result. At last, in 1957, the committee felt that it had 
gathered enough experience to try its hand at something that could 
be published. 

One might perhaps wonder at this prolonged incubation period. 
Let me then state immediately that this type of translation is, in 
my experience, very much more difficult than a straightforward 
translation which keeps as closely as possible to the original text 
and does not bother to avoid words of too high a level. Other 
members of the committee and I who have experience of both types 
of translating are all of this opinion. One has on the one hand to 
walk precariously along the edge of the precipice of unfaithfulness 
towards the original text, with the great danger of unwarranted 
paraphrase, and on the other hand one has to avoid the pitfalls 
of unintelligibility for a number of people. Translators in particular, 


1 Cf. Eugene A. Nida, Principles of Translation as Exemplified by Bible Translation, 
TBT.X, 4, October 1959, p. 155. 
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themselves steeped in Bible language and thinking, and accustomed 
to a rather intellectual language, must continuously keep themselves 
in check and remain almost over-critical towards their own work. 
Perhaps the best method would be to have this work done by some- 
body not hindered by these drawbacks, but as far as our experience 
goes, we are convinced that the misunderstandings of what is meant 
by the text resulting from that method would be even worse. 

In 1957 the committee started work on the Letter to the Philip- 
pians. The choice fell on this letter for various reasons. In the first 
place it is a comparatively short one. Secondly, it is a fairly simple 
letter without the involved theological problems treated in some 
of the others; the whole letter has practically only one theme. 


Principles and methods 


On the basis of its former experience the committee had formulated 
a few general principles. 


1. In the choice of words the translators as far as possible only 
use words and expressions which occur in daily usage and 
should avoid all words which may lead to misunderstanding. 


2. The content of the text must be rendered as briefly as possible, 
omitting if necessary repetitions within the same sentence in 
the original text. All long and involved sentences should be 
split up into short ones. 


3. As far as possible exegesis and paraphrase should be avoided. 


4. Although the language of daily life should be used, vulgarity 
and banality should be avoided. 


The method followed in the translation of the Letter to the Philip- 
pians was that each member of the committee made a draft trans- 
lation of a certain number of the same verses. These drafts were 
typed up in parallel columns and then studied at home by the 
members. Then the committee met and in prolonged discussion came 
to a common translation. The advantage of this method was that 
each member tried his hand at the translation and became fully aware 
of the problems and pitfalls. The drawback was that each found his 
own solutions for the cruces of interpretation and translation so 
that it took much discussion to agree on one solution. Having learned 
through this experience, the committee, after finishing the trans- 
lation of Philippians, has reversed the procedure. Now, with the new 
book they have taken up, they study the text for exegetical and 
translational problems at home, and then discuss these together at 
their meeting. The solutions they find are recorded. This material 
is then handed to one translator who on the basis of the solutions 
given to him makes a translation of the book. 

It still remains to be seen whether this method will finally give 
the quicker result that is expected from it. Our first impression 
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is that it will do so. With the method used for Philippians the 
committee did no more than five to ten verses during a day's meeting 
(from ten to four o'clock); now it finishes thirty to fifty verses of 
this preliminary work at such a meeting. A draft translation of one 
chapter of twenty-six verses based on this preliminary work took 
only half a day to be passed, and another draft translation of a 
chapter of forty-six verses took even less time. This gives the com- 
mittee hope that the work can be speeded up. The main problem 
is still to find the right people outside the committee who have more 
time available than the members of the committee itself for doing 
the final translation. 


Examples 


In this paragraph I will try to give some instances of the kind 
of solutions the committee decided upon. It is rather difficult and in 
many cases even impossible to do this adequately in English, as it 
mostly involves the comparing of one Dutch word or expression with 
another. I give these examples according to the first two principles 
formulated at the beginning of the last section. 


1. Words and expressions. 


As stated above, it is certainly not possible to ‘translate’ all 
Biblical terms. For instance the word genade (Gr. charis ‘grace’) 
was retained by the committee in Phil. 1:2. In 1:29, however, it 
was replaced by voorrecht ‘privilege’. 

“All the saints in Christ Jesus who are at Philippi” (1:1) 2 has 
become ‘All those belonging to the Church of Jesus Christ at Philippi” 
and “with the overseers and deacons” (1:1): “those who lead and 
care for it” (i.e. the church). 

The expression “day of Jesus Christ’ was retained, but the word 
“day” was written with a capital letter in order to indicate the 
special character of that day. A real problem were the expressions 
“in the Lord” and “in Christ’. In most cases these were ‘translated’ 
e.g. 2:1 “If there is any encouragement in Christ” (DNV: “If an 
appeal can be made to you in Christ’) reads: “Can I make an 
appeal to you in the name of Christ?’ In 2:19 “I hope in the Lord 
Jesus to send Timothy to you soon” was rendered: “On the Lord 
Jesus I build my expectation that soon I will be able to let Timothy 
go to you;” 2:24 “and I trust in the Lord that shortly I myself shall 
come to you” reads: “Also the Lord has given me full confidence that 
soon I myself shall come to you;” 2:29 “So receive him in the Lord 
with all joy” reads: “So receive him with great joy as a gift from 
the Lord.” But in 4:2 the expression “in the Lord” is retained, 
2The quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. When the Dutch New 
— abbreviated as DNV, has something different, then this is given between 
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in the first place because it is fairly understandable in the context, 
and furthermore because the reader who has come as far as this 
will have taken in enough of the atmosphere of the letter to be able 
to understand what Paul here means by these words. 

Another instance is 3:8b and 9, “For his sake I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and count them as refuse, in order that I may 
gain Christ and be found in him, not having a righteousness of my 
own, based on law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness from God that depends on faith’; in the version in 
simple Dutch this reads: “For His sake I have given up all this 
and look upon it as refuse. But this I did to gain Christ. For in 
this way, thanks to Him, it will be clear that I have no righteousness 
of my own because I keep the law so well, but the righteousness 
God gives because I believe in Christ.” 


2. Short sentences and omission of repetitions 

This last example is also an instance of the splitting up of long 
and involved sentences. Another example is to be found in 2:12-16; 
in the DNV these verses form two sentences, in the RSV four, but in 
the simplified Dutch version six. As an instance of the omission of 
repetitions let me cite 1:3-5; in the RSV this reads: ‘I thank my God 
in all my remembrance of you, always in every prayer of mine for 
you all making my prayer with joy, thankful for your partnership in the 
gospel from the first day until now.’ Here Paul says more or less the 
same thing three times: ‘in all my remembrance of you”, “in every 
prayer of mine for you all”, and “making my prayer’. In the 
simplified version this is rendered: ‘Every time as I pray for you, I 
thank God with great joy because from the first day until now you 
have had a share in the preaching of the gospel.” 


Philippians 2:1-8 

However, in order to give a better impression of the simplified 
version than can be gained from these fragmentary quotations, I here 
give a larger section of the simplified version side by side with the 
same section in the DNV, both fairly literally translated into English. 
A few comments follow. 





Dutch New Version 


1If, then, any appeal (can be made to 
you) in Christ, if there is any encour- 
agement of love, if there is any fellow- 
ship of the spirit, if there is any compas- 
sion and mercy, 2 make my joy complete 
by being of one mind, one in demon- 
stration of love, of one accord, of one 
purpose, * without selfishness or vain 
ambition for honour; but in humility each 
consider the other of more esteem than 


Simplified Version 


1 Well then, can I appeal to you in the 
name of Christ? Do you still know the 
comfort of loving one another? Is there 
still spiritual fellowship among you? Still 
warm sympathy? 2 Then take care that 
nothing is lacking in my joy, by being 
of one mind and filled with the same 
love. Keep one purpose before your 
eyes, * and do not be led by selfishness 
or ambition, but be humble and consider 
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himself; 4 and let each consider not only 
his own interests, but each (consider) 
the interests of others. 5 Have that at- 
titude which was also in Christ Jesus, 
6 who, being in the form of God, did not 
consider his being equal to God as a 
prize, ™ but emptied Himself, and took on 
the form of a servant, and became like 
men. ®* And being found in appearance 
like a man, He humbled Himself and 
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the other higher than yourself. Nobody 
should think only of himself; * he should 
also take account of others. 5 Be of the 
same mind as Christ Jesus was: ® He did 
not hesitate to give up the divine form 
He possessed, 7 but humbled himself, took 
the form of a slave and became like men. 
8In this human shape He still further 
humbled himself by becoming obedient to 
death, death on the cross. 





became obedient to death, yes, to the 
death of the cross. 


Verses 1-4. In the Greek this is all one sentence, and at first sight 
it is difficult to simplify the construction. However, once it is realised 
that the “if” clauses are really questions, it is possible to render them 
as such quite simply. Similarly the participles in verses 2 and 3 can 
be rendered as brief injunctions. 

Verse 1. The exegesis is not quite certain. Paul may be asking 
whether the qualities of love etc. a) exist as realities, b) exist towards 
himself, or c) exist among the Philippians. The DNV leaves this 
rather ambiguous, but the simplified version chooses definitely for 
the third possibility, and this is made explicit in the rendering. An- 
other question is whether ‘fellowship of the spirit” refers to fellow- 
ship in, with or through the Holy Spirit, or in this case to a spirit 
of fellowship among the Philippians. Both versions choose for the latter. 
Verse 2. ‘Make my joy complete’ is not a simple expression in 
Dutch, and is therefore replaced. Sumpsuchoi “of one accord” is 
not rendered in the simplified version, as it was felt to be nearly 
a repetition of to auto phronéte ‘being of one mind”; there may be 
difference of opinion as to whether this is justified. 

Verses 3-4. No specially significant changes have been made here; 
only the Dutch phrasing has been made smoother. 

Verses 5-7. In the Greek this is one sentence; this remains so even 
in the simplified version, but the punctuation makes it easier to follow. 
Moreover everything is more succinctly expressed. 

Verse 6. The difficult harpagmon, rendered in the DNV by a 
word meaning ‘prize, booty’, is here taken as something that must not 
be ‘held onto at all costs’; hence the rendering ‘did not hesitate to 
give up”. Further, the two expressions en morphé theou huparchén 
“being in the form of God” and fo einai isa theé “being equal to 
God” are condensed into the one expression ‘the divine form He 
possessed”. 

Verse 7. The Dutch expression for ekendédsen auton ‘He emptied 
Himself", is not easily understood. In the simplified version this is 
rendered “he humbled himself’, which is admittedly very much 
weaker; for this reason etapeindsen in verse 8 must be rendered 
“He still further humbled himself’. 
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Reception 

We have been greatly encouraged by the reception accorded to 
this translation of the letter to the Philippians. Many letters have been 
received telling of the gratitude of people who for the first time 
understand something of this letter. Many asked the committee to 
go on with the work and if possible to speed it up. A man, 63 years 
old, wrote that now at last he had understood what Paul is writing 
about, and he asked us to give all the N.T. letters in this way and 
not to take too much time over it, as he wanted to read and under- 
stand them before he died. Reviews in educational journals and papers 
related to youth organizations on the whole also strongly recom- 
mended the translation for use in schools and organizations. An 
advisory committee of the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
wrote an official letter to the Bible Society, thanking it for the 
initiative, asking for continuation of the work, and promising to 
recommend the use of this booklet to all its members in their work 
of parish visiting. Church organizations in the field of evangelization 
ordered a large number of copies for use in their work. 

All this, of course, is very gratifying. But the important thing is 
that people through the help of this simplified translation will hear 
the word of God and will come to believe in Jesus Christ. This may 
never come to our knowledge, but we can only go on with the work 
and pray to the Lord “the work of our hands, establish Thou it.” 


SOME COMMENTS 
ON THE VERSION IN SIMPLIFIED DUTCH 
A. F. J. KLIJN 


It is a difficult task to render the exact meaning of the New 
Testament in a modern language, but it is even more difficult to 
do this in a simple manner. This is due on the one hand to the fact 
that the Greek of the New Testament is not to be compared with any 
modern language, and on the other hand to the fact that New 
Testament Greek is not ‘‘simple’’; it is in fact not even “ordinary” 
Greek, for it has been greatly influenced by the Septuagint, the 
ancient Greek translation of the Old Testament. The Greek words 
used to render purely Hebrew concepts such as ‘salvation’, ‘the 
day of the Lord”, “gospel”, “grace”, etc. became charged with a 
meaning that can only be more or less approached, in non-Semitic 
languages. For this reason the Greek New Testament must certainly 
have been far from “easy” for even a Greek if he was not acquainted 
with the language of the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
especially of the prophets. However, despite this difficulty, we still 
have the task of translating the Bible in such a way that the modern 
man who has not grown up with the Bible should be able to under- 
stand it, only the result will be more an “interpretation” than a 
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translation in the strict sense of the word. Translation is in this case 
more than ever exegetical work. Therefore a critic who is to review 
a translation of the New Testament in simple Dutch, will be primarily 
concerned whether the interpretation which is given is in accordance 
with the intention of the writer in the original. 


Successful rendering 


When the translation is considered from this point of view we 
must remark right away that the translators have been highly 
successful in rendering the meaning of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
from chapter two to the end. Even the characteristically nervous 
language of Paul is felt to some extent in the Dutch. A striking 
example is to be found in 2:25-30, of which verse 27 is rendered 
as follows: “Now he has been ill, dangerously so! But God had pity 
on him, —and on me too: so He saved me from more sorrow than 
I have already.” The abruptness of the announcement and the sudden 
introduction of Paul’s own experience is here, particularly by means 
of the judicious punctuation, excellently portrayed. 


Simplicity at the expense of meaning 

Remarkably enough, less can be said in favour of chapter one. 
The reason may be that this section is ‘more difficult”, but it may 
also be that one needs a certain amount of experience before being 
able to achieve good results. In the reviewer's opinion, in chapter 
one the attempt to write simple Dutch is sometimes carried out at the 
expense of the content. 

1:3-4. In these introductory sentences of the epistle Paul empha- 
sizes the fact that in all his prayers, he always prays for all of the 
church at Philippi. This repetition of the word “all” in three different 
ways, which is characteristic of this opening, has been completely 
lost. The translation is as follows: ‘Every time as I pray for you”. 

1:7b is translated: “What fellow-feeling you show me now that 
I am in prison and God is allowing me to champion my right to preach 
the gospel.” This is certainly simple, striking Dutch, but it is not 
exactly what Paul meant. In the translation there is reference to 
fellow-feeling with Paul in his imprisonment; however, the Greek 
says that the Philippians are sharers in the same grace by which 
Paul is able to defend and confirm his gospel. From this it is evident 
in the first place that the word ‘allow’, apparently used to render 
“grace”, is extremely weak, and in the second place that Paul here 
refers not so much to his ‘‘right’’ to preach the gospel as to the grace 
which maintains his witness to the gospel even in prison. 

That the translators strive for too great a measure of simplicity 
at the cost of the content is also obvious from 1:18b-19: “It is always 
a cause of joy to me and I know that it will also help towards my 
freedom, when you pray for me and the Spirit of Jesus helps me.” 
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Here Paul partially quotes Job 13:16 and the meaning here is 
certainly “salvation” 1 not “freedom”. 

Moreover it is not clear why ‘the Spirit of Jesus Christ’ is here 
rendered “the Spirit of Jesus”; a reader who knows his Bible will 
not feel much difference between the two expressions, but for one 
who has not grown up with the Bible the expression “the Spirit of 
Jesus” brings all kinds of associations that are certainly quite different 
from what is meant. It is indeed obvious that difficulties were met 
in rendering the word “‘spirit’’, as appears from 2:1, where the phrase 
“spiritual fellowship” is used, which is distinctly different from what 
the Greek means. 

In this discussion we will not mention passages such as 1:24 
where the Dutch is not so felicitous, for this is more the terrain of 
a scholar in Dutch literature than the work of a New Testament 
scholar. 


Limitations of simplified versions 


Finally we wish to draw several conclusions which concern not 
only this particular version but any attempt to render the New 
Testament into language that everyone can understand. In the first 
place it is apparent that such a translation is possible without doing 
all too much violence to the meaning of the original. But whether 
such a version can ever replace a more literal translation is very 
much the question. It appears that this kind of translation is, to a 
greater degree than a more literal translation, in essence an inter- 
pretation. This is in itself no objection, but a more “advanced” reader 
has the right to interpret for himself by using a version that may 
not be so plain, but is somewhat more faithful to the words of the 
text. We have given examples of this above. This is also to be 
seen in places where Paul uses synonyms (cf. 1:15; 1:20; 2:17-18), 
which are correctly rendered by one word in a simplified version. 
Secondly in this kind of work there is constantly the danger of 
omitting words which are essential to the meaning of the sentence, 
either because of their “‘untranslatability’” or for convenience. And 
in the third place, we can see how the tendency can arise to render 
passages containing heavily charged words (e.g. “grace” and ‘‘spirit”’, 
see above) in a way that does not do justice to the original. In such 
cases information is withheld from the reader to which he has a right. 

In closing we would express the wish that the committee will 
continue this almost impossible work, so that more people will read 
the Bible in language that they will understand. 


1The Dutch word heil used here by the author means ‘one’s welfare’, ‘one’s good’, 
thus in the spiritual sense ‘salvation’. But in the latter case it means more the blessed- 
ness of the life to come than merely ‘being saved’. Ed. 








CORNELIUS VAN ALLEN VAN DYCK 


We are grateful to Dr. Edwin E. Calverley for sending us this interesting 
biographical note on one of the two translators of the Arabic Version of the Bible. ? 
It was written by Edward A. Van Dyck, son of the translator, and was found in 
a book which once belonged to Cornelius Van Dyck. Ed. 


Cornelius Van Allen Van Dyck laid the foundations of his philo- 
logical or linguistic tastes and acquirements in his native town, which 
was in the earlier decades of the 19th Century but a village—namely 
Kinderhook, Dutchess County, N.Y., twenty miles from Albany. 
There, while a boy or lad, he grew up speaking Holland Dutch in 
the family, and studying Latin and Greek under the village shoemaker, 
who grounded him most thoroughly in the declensions, the con- 
jugations, and the syntax of those two classical languages, and in 
a love for the Shakespearean and Miltonic poetries. He used to 
work in the pharmacy of his father, who was the most prominent 
physician of the neighbourhood, and study when not making up 
prescriptions. His father became security for one who failed in 
business, and had to sell all his little property and go back to 
practising medicine again, when he had got old, at which time the 
elder sons, four in number and the two daughters, had already got 
their education; so that my father (Cornelius), who was the youngest 
of all the seven (or eight), had to go to work on a farm. But so 
great was his love for all learning that despite all poverty he studied 
hard and went to Philadelphia to the Medical College, where he took 
the degree of M.D. He was the youngest child and the heart's 
Benjamin of his mother, who got Martin van Buren (Afterwards 
President of the United States) and one or two other well-to-do 
men of the Dutch Kinderhookers to advance the cash absolutely 
necessary for the College fees. Shortly after his return from Phila- 
delphia to his native village, Cornelius decided to become a missionary 
to foreign parts. The ABCFM of Boston sent him to Beirit, to the 
Syria-Palestine Field. On reaching Beirit, and while still in Quaran- 
tine, he began to study Arabic; and Elias Fuwwaz, one of the earliest 
converts to the Protestantism of the pioneers of the American mis- 
sionaries there, used long afterwards to delight in telling me (one 
of Cornelius’s children) how my father, when he got out of Quaran- 
tine and entered Beiriit town, had already mastered the tasrif of 
eight Arabic verbs and had a vocabulary of two hundred Arabic 
words. My father studied Arabic, first with Boutros Bustani (after- 
wards author of the Dictionary Mahit al-Mahit) and then with 
Abi-Habib shaykh Nasif al-Y4ziji, the greatest of Arab elegiac poets 


1 For further details of Van Dyck and his translation work, see the article on the 
Smith-Van Dyck Version, The Bible Translator Vol. 6, no. 3, (July 1955) p. 98. 
This and other articles on the versions of the Arabic Bible were reprinted in the 
brochure The Major Arabic Bibles, which may be obtained upon request. 
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and a ripe scholar of the al-‘uliim al-‘arabiah, and much later on 
with Shaykh Yisuf al-Asir al-Husayni. 

My father had a very tenacious memory: He used to take any 
poem—Latin, Greek, English or Arabic—that pleased him, go over 
it aloud a number of times, lay it aside for a few weeks, and then 
go over it again several times, after which he could repeat or recall 
the most of it, even after the lapse of many years. 

He afterwards studied Syriac with Boutros Bustani who had 
himself learnt it at the Maronite ecclesiastical seminary of ‘Ain 
Wargah above Ghazir. 

Hebrew he pursued almost wholly by himself, using preferably 
Nordheimer’s grammar. 

But he was a many-sided man: Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
History, Therapeutics, but more especially Mathematics and Astron- 
omy received a great share of his time and interest. He ‘never 
put off till tomorrow what could be done today”; and when he “tired 
of using spade and shovel, he would take up his hammer and saw.” 
His accounts and finances were kept always in good order. He could 
go into his library in the dark and lay his hand on the book he 
wanted. He could generally remember dates, names of persons and 
geographical places, and even the side of the page in a book where 
the sentence occurred that he wanted to look up again. 

From Shaykh NaAsif al-Y4ziji he got the habit of associating 
every word with a line of poetry or proverb wherein the word 
occurred and of quoting the same when the occasion arose. He had 
taste for music, and played the flute fairly well. But he cared not 
a whit for painting, sculpture and architecture. Nor did he ever collect 
coins, inscriptions or antiquities of any kind. 

Natural Sciences, Mathematics, but above all Astronomy, was his 
delight. He was brought up a strict Calvinist. As he grew older he 
became more and more tolerant and broad in all his views. 

His last words to me were: — 

“Let no man beguile you of your faith in the essentials of 
Christianity: it is the only thing one has to lay hold of when old 
age, or troubles, or sickness, come on. And all else is dark, dark, 
dark!” 


BABEL — SPECIAL ISSUE ON BIBLE TRANSLATION 


The International Journal of Translation Babel has recently published a special 
issue devoted to Bible translation. This excellent number (Vol. VII, No. 2/1961) 
contains a brief introduction by Eugene A. Nida, “The Relevance of Bible Trans- 
lating’, an extensive review of the New English Bible New Testament by Robert 
A. Bratcher (similar to but even fuller than his review published in The Bible Trans- 
lator, July 1961), and an article in German “Die Lutherbibel und ihre Revision’ by 
Robet Steiner. Copies may be ordered from the German publishers: Langenscheidt 
KG, Berlin-Schéneberg, Germany; or from their American agents: Messrs. Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 105 5th Avenue, New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. This quarterly journal 
costs 12,— DM per year, or 3,50 DM for single copies, plus postage. 








READERS’ CORNER 
BIBLICAL LEPROSY 


R. G. COCHRANE 


We are glad to have received some comments on this problem from Dr. R. G. 
Cochrane, one of the most eminent medical experts in the field of leprosy today. 
The following are extracts from two letters: 


In my opinion, there is no evidence at all that those conditions 
which are described under leprosy in the Bible have any relation- 
ship to the initial lesions or symptoms of leprosy. | firmly believe 
that leprosy did not exist in the camp of Israel at the time of the 
Exodus, and that it was introduced into the Jewish nation after they 
entered the land of Canaan. I have developed this suggestion briefly 
in my booklet on the Scriptural interpretation of leprosy. 1 

The point at which I must express my disagreement with some, 
is their contention that there is no possibility of finding any other 
word than leprosy and therefore the word leprosy should be main- 
tained in the Bible. Surely the word tsara’ath,—and I have had this 
from a high Hebrew authority, no less a person than the Chief Rabbi 
of South Africa—meant a defiling condition, one that was blemished 
or defiled. One could therefore drop the word leprosy altogether. 
For instance, in the Levitical record, 13:20 and 27 could be rendered 
‘It is the plague (or a plague) of defilement’; verse 44, could be read 
‘He is a defiled man’, and 45, ‘and the defiled one in whom the 
plague of defilement is found shall be unclean and shall dwell alone 
without the Camp and this shall be his habitation’. A text which is 
often quoted out of context and in support of medical missions, namely, 
Matthew 10:8, could be rendered ‘Heal the sick, cleanse the defiled’. 

Nowhere in the contributions on Biblical leprosy has the signifi- 
cant, and if I may say, doctrinal point been emphasized, that there is 
no mention of the cleansing of ‘a leper” after the death and Resur- 
rection of Our Lord. As I pointed out in my booklet, there is an 
indirect reference to this in Heb. 13:12-13 where it refers to Our 
Lord suffering without the gate. It goes on to say that we share His 
reproach and therefore go forth unto Him without the camp. In other 
words Our Lord has dealt with that which is defiling and has gone 
to the place of the defiled person (the leper) that is, without the 
Camp. And now, as there is no possibility of being saved by the blood 
of bulls and goats, neither is there any possibility of being cleansed 
from sins and defilement by ceremonial cleansing, for the blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ both saves and cleanses. 

That, I think, is the most significant reason why I have the 
greatest objection to the word leprosy being used in the Bible, and 


' Biblical Leprosy, A Suggested Interpretation by R. G. Cochrane, Tyndale Press, 
London, 1961, pp. 16. Price: one shilling. 
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to the persistent assumption of translators that there are no alter- 
native expressions to be used. This, I do not think, is a valid reason, 
and until the word leprosy is eliminated from the Bible it will be 
very difficult indeed to get a reasonable attitude towards leprosy 
by the Church as a whole. One only needs to think of films such 
as Ben-Hur which give a terrible travesty of what leprosy is because 
it is erroneously based on a Biblical conception which probably had 
little to do with leprosy. 


In a second letter Dr. Cochrane writes: 


I feel very strongly that of all the translations in the world, the 
translation into the English language should give the correct meaning 
of leprosy and not use a word which means leprosy today and there- 
fore, by implication, cause the reader of the Bible to equate Biblical 
leprosy with modern-day leprosy. This, to my mind, is erroneous, 
incorrect, and highly undesirable. 

Surely our translators could find a term which would convey the 
correct meaning of tsara ‘ath, without stigmatising for ever in the 
eyes of certain Christian people, those who suffer from a completely 
innocent disease, which bears no relationship whatever to sin. I 
personally, would be very concerned if, in the Old Testament trans- 
lation, this word is continued without any reference or footnote, 
for I think that it does a disservice to the cause of Christ, and 
from my own experience handicaps effective leprosy work. 

We are especially grateful to Dr. Cochrane for adding his authoritative 
judgement on this question. His opinions are further explained in the booklet 
mentioned above. Readers may also find it valuable to know that the three articles 
which appeared in The Bible Translator are also available in booklet form, price 
one shilling. 


THE RASHNESS OF BIBLE TRANSLATION! 


Attempting to translate the Bible would be an even more rash 
enterprise than it is, if the Bible did not have the mysterious power 
of converting our error into its truth. But just because it has this 
power, the rash enterprise becomes a duty, an objective worthy of 
our greatest efforts. For this power of the Bible is the secret of its 
world-transforming influence. 


Die Schrift und ihre Verdeutschung, 
by Martin Buber and Franz Rosenzweig, p. 210 
(translated from the German) 
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The New Testament: A New Translation in Plain English by C. 
Kingsley Williams. London, S.P.C.K., 1952; pp. 545, 27; 8s. 6d. 


In The Bible Translator, vol. III (1952), pp. 61-66, Dr. Williams 
has given us an account of the genesis of this translation, its nature 
and purpose. It was meant particularly for use by people whose native 
tongue is not English. The vocabulary used is based on a word list 
of about 2,000 words “representing a foundation vocabulary for 
school use in the teaching of English to non-English pupils from 
twelve to eighteen years of age,” published under the title Interim 
Report on Vocabulary Selection (London: P. S. King and Son, 1936). 
In addition to this list some 167 additional words (listed in the 
Glossary) are used, of two classes: (1) ordinary words not common 
enough to be included in the /nterim Report, e.g., betray, error, trip, 
grumble; (2) special Biblical words, e.g., apostle, baptize, prophecy, 
Hades. 

Since the vocabulary of the Greek New Testament (not counting 
proper names) runs close to 4,700 words, the attempt to translate 
the New Testament by means of a vocabulary numbering less than 
half that number of words, is one which requires a high degree of 
disciplined knowledge and skill, if the meaning is to be preserved 
and represented faithfully and accurately. 

Let it be said at the outset that, in this reviewer's opinion, this 
task has been carried out exceedingly well by Dr. Williams, and 
the result is a translation whose English is not stilted or “babyish”’, 
but one which reads smoothly and effectively. The style is pleasing, 
the sentences are formed with scrupulous respect for good modern 
usage, and the meaning is clear and precise. 

Consider, for example, his translation of Romans 1:19-23: 

All that can be known about God is plain to them, for God has made it 
plain; even since the world was made, his unseen nature, his everlasting power 
and heavenly being have been there for the mind of men to see in the things 
that he has made. So they have no excuse at all; they knew God, but they did 
not worship him or give thanks to him; by their empty reasoning they have 
made themselves foolish; their stupid hearts have been darkened; they have 
called themselves wise, and made themselves fools; they have given away the 
glory of God who lives for ever in exchange for an idol, the image of man 
who dies, or of birds or four-footed beasts or creeping things. 

Or read Romans 5:10-11: 

For if, while we were enemies, we were brought into friendship with God 
through the death of his Son, how much more, now that we are his friends, 
shall we be saved by his life! And not only that, we rejoice proudly in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have been brought into friend- 
ship with him. 

Of course we miss the grand words “reconcile” and “‘reconcili- 
ation’. But are they not perfectly expressed by ‘‘to bring [an enemy] 
into friendship’? 
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Or consider Hebrews 5:11-12: 


About this we have much to say, but it is hard to explain to you, because 
you have become dull of hearing. After all this time you ought to be teaching 
others; yet you need someone to teach you again the ABC of the truth of God; 
you need milk instead of solid food. 


Modern usage is followed throughout in the printing of the book, 
with the exception that quotation marks are not used to set off direct 
quotes. As Williams says in the Preface (p. 8), this means that the 
translator does not have to decide where direct speech ends and 
narrative begins in places where the Greek itself is not clear. But 
in places the lack of quotation marks may result in ambiguity, not 
necessarily due to the Greek, e.g., Jn. 19:24, where it might be thought 
that the words “that the Scripture might come true, etc.”” are part 
of what the soldiers said to one another. All in all we believe that 
any translation in modern English should use quotation marks; in 
places where there is a difference of opinion over where they belong, 
a footnote could indicate the alternatives (as RSV does, for example, 
in Jn. 3:15). 

Helps are found in the “Notes and Glossary” at the end of the 
book. In the former are variant readings, alternative renderings, 
weights, measures, money, etc., all the material usually found in 
footnotes. Not always is the reader able to distinguish between a 
variant reading and an alternative rendering; usually variant readings 
are properly identified, but where they are not, the reader might 
suppose that he is dealing with an alternative rendering, as for 
example in Mk. 1:41. 

The Greek text is that of Souter (Oxford, 1911); in some places 
the marginal reading has been preferred, and in one or two instances 
a different punctuation has been adopted, e.g., Mk. 9:12, where 
Williams translates as a question, ‘Does Elijah come first, to put 
everything in order?” (cf. Expository Times Ixiv, 1953, p. 239). 
He has accepted one conjectural reading, hussé for hussop6 in Jn. 
19:29. This conjecture, adopted by Moffatt, Goodspeed, Phillips and 
Schonfield, has the external support of one Greek minuscule manu- 
script of the eleventh century (in its favour cf. Goodspeed Problems, 
pp. 115-116; Field Notes, pp. 106-108; against, cf. Kilpatrick TBT, 
IX, 1958, pp. 133-134). 

Some passages, we feel, fail to hit the mark, In Mk. 5:32 it 
seems overliteral to translate “to see the woman who had done it”. 
The Greek participle is, of course, feminine, tén poiésasan, as re- 
quired by the construction of the sentence; but the translation seems 
to imply that Jesus knew beforehand that it was a woman who had 
touched him. In Mk. 15:39 and the parallel Mt. 27:54 the translation 
reads “a son of God”; it is significant that the Revised Standard 
Version has changed this passage to read ‘the Son of God”, relegating 
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“a son of God” to an alternative rendering in the footnote. The 
anarthrous huios theou does not demand the translation “a son of 
God”; as Colwell demonstrated (Journal of Biblical Literature lii, 
1933, pp. 12-21), when a predicate nominative precedes the verb it 
does not require the article to make it definite (cf. also Moule An 
Idiom-Book, pp. 115f.). As a matter of fact in the eight other 
occurrences of the anarthrous Auios theou (Mt. 4:3, 6; 14:33; 27:40, 43; 
Lk. 4:3, 9; Jn. 10:36) Williams has in all instances translated ‘‘the 
Son of God”. In the centurion’s confession, therefore, it is not grammar 
but interpretation which will determine the translation adopted (cf. 
Expository Times Ixviii, 1956, pp. 27-28). 

In Lk. 16:8 “And the Master praised the dishonest steward...,” 
the action is attributed to Jesus. It would seem, however, that ho 
kurios is the master of the parable, with Jesus’ own comments coming 
in verse 9. 

The depreciatory “mere” does not seem to be required in Heb. 
1:14: “Are not all angels mere spirits...?"" In Jn. 1:1 we feel the 
traditional rendering of the opening words of the Gospel is prefer- 
able to Williams’ “In the beginning the Word of God was there.” 
In Phil. 2:13 “according to his blessed will’ does not quite accurately 
represent huper tés eudokias; in Phil. 2:1 “if there is any power in 
love to persuade you” would appear to depart too freely from the 
strict meaning of ei ti paramuthion agapés; the same could be said 
of ‘(love) always forgives” for panta stegei in 1 Cor. 13:7. 

At times the restriction of his vocabulary does not allow Williams 
to do full justice to some words, as for example Paul's use of dikaiod 
and dikaiosuné (in which cases Williams refers the reader to the 
Notes). 

On the other hand, the very limitations of vocabulary have caused 
the translator to forsake traditional words and phrases and use other 
words and figures which are arresting and vivid. “Hypocrites” are 
‘‘double-dealers” (cf. Mk. 7:6); “hardness of heart’’ is “stupidity” 
(cf. Mk. 8:17); “covenant” is “bond” (cf. Mt. 26:28). ‘In Abraham's 
bosom” (Lk. 16:22-23) becomes “to feast at Abraham's right hand”. 
The arrabén of the Spirit is rendered ‘the Spirit, a part payment and 
promise of more” (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; cf. also Eph. 1:14). 

Williams departs from most translations in Mk. 6:48; instead 
of “he wanted to pass them by” for kai éthelen parelthein autous, 
we read “He wished to join them,” with a footnote giving the more 
familiar rendering. ‘To join’ certainly makes more sense in the 
context (so Goodspeed), and one may notice that in two passages 
in Luke (12:37, 17:7) the participle parelthén means ‘coming to, 
approaching”. 

Following Dodd and others, Williams translates hé basileia tou 
theou (tén ouranén) éggiken by “the Kingdom of God (of heaven) 
is here” (Mt. 3:2; 4:17; 10:7; Mk. 1:15; Lk. 10:9, 11). The difficult 
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parthenos in 1 Cor. 7:36ff. is translated “a companion in chastity”. 
In Acts 18:22 the participle anabas (referred by some to Jerusalem) 
is rendered “he went up to the town [Caesarea], with a note 
indicating that the phrase “to the town” has no equivalent in the 
Greek. 

At the end of his article in The Bible Translator Dr. Williams 
says that though his translation is meant especially for readers 
whose native tongue is not English, he would be willing to commend 
it to “many groups whose mother-tongue is English.” We may say 
what the author’s modesty would not allow him to say, and that is 
that there is no group of English readers, natives or foreigners, to 
whom we would not appreciatively recommend Williams’ translation of 


the New Testament. 
Robert G. Bratcher. 


The English Bible, by F. F. Bruce, Lutterworth Press, London, 1961; 
25/-. United States: Oxford University Press, New York; $3.75. 


The first thing that may be said about this book is that it cannot 
give a considered judgement on the New English Bible, because the 
author did not have the opportunity to examine it before writing. 
Yet he attempts at the end to assess what to expect. In the measured 
style of a conservative British scholar, seldom allowing himself a 
careless remark, F. F. Bruce writes: If through its words the readers 
hear the unmistakable Word of God speaking to their hearts, bearing 
witness to Christ and making them ‘wise unto salvation’ through 
faith in Him, if use and experience prove to them that the New 
English Bible is a lamp to their feet and a light to their path, they 
will in due course give it a reception which will surpass the trans- 
lators’ most sanguine hopes.” 

That comment is typical of the book. With measured pace, Dr. 
Bruce takes us through the glorious periods of British history, 
examining the great classic translations with a careful eye and re- 
cording his observations with a sober pen. After the Anglo-Saxon 
versions, with original quotations, we come through Early Middle 
English to John Wycliffe. Then the oft-told stories of Tyndale, the 
Great Bible, the various Bibles of Elizabeth's reign and the ultimate 
victory of the King James Version. Much of this and later material 
is old stuff, but it is here carefully arranged and the 19th Century 
is fuller than usual. Modern translations, of which there have been 
many in recent years, receive some more and some less attention; 
the author is not unfair to any of them, but seems to regard the New 
English Bible as the next real milestone, though he devotes a whole 
chapter to the Revised Standard Version. A sound book, where all 
the necessary material can be found, and occasionally enlivened by 
a touch of dry Scottish humour. 


E. H. Robertson. 
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Four Centuries of the English Bible, by John Reumann, Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1961; $1.00. 


John Reumann, who also had to guess about the contents of the 
New English Bible, ends his saga with real tempo and sprinkling of 
abbreviations: “No one can predict the success of this New English 
Bible, whether it and/or the RSV will replace the KJV, or whether 
both are steppingstones to even finer achievements in another great 
period of Bible renderings such as Ronald Knox saw dawning, ‘a 
second Elizabethan age of English translation’. Perhaps we should 
not even be concerned about the outcome but simply grateful for what 
is taking place.” That too is typical. Reumann’s book is smaller—he 
saves quite a lot of space by the use of initials: KJV, ERV, ASRV, 
RSV—but it’s an exciting little book. It begins with the Bible in many 
languages and the missionary motive in Bible translation. That sense 
of outreach carries you through the book. The old stories of Caedmon 
and Wyclif are quickly told with all kinds of new angles half- 
suggested. Tyndale, the Geneva Bible and at last the KJV take us 
about two-thirds through the book, leaving only one-third for the 
remaining three-and-a-half out of these four centuries. The English 
and American Revisions—ERV and ASRV—are handled in a work- 
manlike way. Then, with 13 pages to go, the end is in sight. Modern 
Translations are simply listed—a good list. The RSV is raised to 
the level of a fifth Authorized Version and the story ends with a 
somewhat breathless prayer for the N.E.B. (my initials, not his!). 
This is a useful little book to put beside the Tables of Logarithms. 
Good for rapid reference, but much too small for its subject. 


E. H. Robertson. 
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HELPS FOR TRANSLATORS 
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